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Michigan State’s Career Carnival Is One of Three Special Articles 
On Better Utilization of Manpower (Pages 8, 12, and 32) 





Thinking 


Inventing 


Building TO MEET THE COUNTRY’S TELEPHONE NEEDS 


The responsibility of the Bell System does not consist 
of merely supplying good telephone service today. We have to be 


always creating so that the service grows better and better. 


This process of creation can never stop, for the country’s 
telephone needs are continually changing and increasing. 
So we must alwavs be thinking ahead and inventing ahead 
and building for the future. This is what the country looks 
to us to do and we are doing it. It is especially important 


in these days of national defense. 





The pre-eminence of telephone research and manufactur- 
ing reflects a dynamic policy and point of view throughout 
THE CALL FOR PROGRESS the business. The people needed to come up with new ideas 
and put them into action are constantly being encouraged 


and given opportunity. 


We shall continue to meet the challenge of the future and 
do our full part, always, to advance the welfare, the strength 
and the security of the United States of America. 
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TO DRAMATIZE THE SERVICES OF SALES- judge the letters and determine the 
men during the flood emergencies of winner. Final date is for letters post- 
July 1951, The Dartnell Corporation, marked August 25, 1951. In the event 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, of- of a tie, duplicate awards will be 
fers an award of $100 to the salesman given. Letters must give date of 
who writes the best letter describing service and name of customer. We 
some unusual service rendered to a suggest you encourage your salesmen 
customer, as a result of the flood to compete 
emergency. The winner will be announced and 
Any salesman, selling any legiti- the award will be given in cash on 
mate product or service, for any September 15, 1951. The winning 
company, is eligible. A committee of letter and runners-up will be pub- 
three men appointed by Dartnell will lished in AB. 
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You Get Things Done 
Quicker and Better 
With Visual Control 


BSOARDMASTER GRAPHIC CONTROL 
Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color. 

Facts at a Glance—Saves Time, Saves Money, 
Prevents Errors. 

Simple to Operate. Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves. 

Ideal for Production, 
Sales, Scheduling, Ete. 
Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 20,000 in Use. 


Complete price $4950 including cards 
NO. A-100 


FREE ( . 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street New York (8 
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WHO'S WHO. ..in Industrial Relations 


is just one of many 


important sections in the 


1951 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
YEAR BOOK 


containing 224 fact-filled pages, reporting 
latest techniques and developments in indus- 


trial relations. Bring yourself up to the minute 
en what's doing in 


®@ Audio-visual programs 
®@ in-plant feeding 

®@ Safety on the job 

@ Employee publications 
®@ industrial lighting 


and many other all-important phases of in- 


dustrial relations. 


Special feature: Where-to- 
Buy-It listing in each chapter 
tells sources of supply for 
products helpful in im 


proving employee relations 


$5.00 Bristol Cover 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


8%, by 11 inches 
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Interested in Office Design 
To the Editor: 

As a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
I have been fascinated by some of the 
attractive offices you have featured 
in recent months. 

We plan some rather extensive 
alterations here at Belmont in the 
near future and wonder if you could 
give us the names of people who 
specialize in office design. Your atten- 
tion will be appreciated.—GEorGE 
HENNING, president, Belmont Smelt- 
ing & Refining Works, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Mr. HENNING: We are glad to send 
you a list of people who are qualified 
to help you. 


100 Best Offices as Models 


To the Editor: 

For a number of years our com- 
pany has been taking your magazine 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, and it has been 
quite helpful in many ways. At the 
present time I am very much in- 
terested in the 100 Best Offices that 
have been described in some detail. 

It is our hope that in the next year 
our company will be building a new 
office and we would like to have it 
as modern and yet as economical as 
possible. Our organization has ap- 
proximately 100 office employees, and 
the structure will be a_ separate 
building with two floors, with the 
thought in mind of making the foun- 
dation strong enough for future 
stories, if necessary. 

I am wondering if blueprints of 
some of the new offices would be 
available to us. It was my thinking 
that office buildings such as Modine, 
mentioned in May, as well as the of- 





fice of Line Material Company, may 
be something similar to what we 
desire. If there would be no objection 
from these companies to our review- 
ing their plans, it would be quite 
helpful. We, of course, would be more 
than happy to pay the cost of making 
copies of their prints, etc. 

I would like your thoughts on the 
matter before going any further.— 
R. V. JONES, controller, Marathon 
Electric Manufacturing Corporation, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Mr. JONES: We appreciate your in- 
terest in our 100 Best Offices series, 
and we think the companies men- 
tioned would be flattered to learn 
that you are considering building of- 
fices similar to theirs. We are en- 
closing their addresses so that you 
can write to them directly. 





PLEASE FORGIVE 
THIS ERROR 


Several subscribers have 
called our attention to the er- 
ror on page 46 of the July 
issue. We said, in the story on 
Guarantee Reserve Life 
ance Company, that its 
were ‘Steel Age."’ Our 
The desks are Steelcase. Steel 
Age desks are made by Corry- 
Jamestown, and _ Steelcase 
desks are made by Metal Of- 
fice Furniture Company. The fil- 
ing equipment is Steel Age. 


Insur- 
desks 
error. 
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Fair or “Unfair Trade? 


To the Editor: 


Your editorial comments on page 64 
of the June issue of AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS, pertaining to “Fair Trade,” 
force me to answer briefly. 

The subject is indeed an important 
one, and cannot be lightly dismissed 
in the manner that your editorial 
indicates. I must call your attention 
to the fact that “Fair Trade” laws 
very definitely do aid and serve the 
interests of consumers. In addition, 
there are many independent mer- 
chants like myself, whose sole busi- 
ness is to merchandise fair-traded 
items almost exclusively. It is obvious 
that a business of this type cannot 
long exist when its bread and butter 
becomes the football for department 
stores who have other blind articles 
to sell, far in excess of our fair-traded 
items, both in units and dollar 
volume. 

A little serious thinking on your 
part might prevent such irresponsible 
utterances which do such an injustice 
to many independent merchants, as 
well as to the public. This is one 
of those rare cases where I must 
call you to task, for, in general, 
your grasp of conditions is above 
reproach.—MorTIMeR H. FOGEL, Fo- 
gel’s, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. FoceL: We are well aware of 
the importance of price maintenance 
laws to the independent merchant 
and to the manufacturer of nationally 
advertised brands. We are, however, 
opposed in principle to the regulation 
of distribution by Federal laws de- 
signed to hold an umbrella over cer- 
tain sectors of retail distribution. 

Those who believe in our system 
of free competitive enterprise, should 
not insist that the Federal or State 
Governments enact legislation to pro- 
tect one group of distributors at the 
expense of another. If price mainte- 
nance is desirable for the reasons 
you state, then we might well go all 
the way and bring back the Blue 
Eagle and all that it stood for, which 
was distribution regulated by a 
Federal agency rather than by free 
competition. We are not at ail un- 
mindful of the havoc occasionally 
wrought by a price war among the 
big dealers, yet in spite of this we 
cannot believe that the way to con- 
trol it is by price maintenance legis- 
lation. If it is right to protect the 
small merchant against cut-price 
competition on the things he sells, 
why not protect everybody. 

In your own buying you prob- 
ably place orders, other things being 
equal, with the lowest bidder. We see 
no reason to deprive the consumer 
of this privilege so long as it is 
extended to others. The great growth 
of the big chains, the mail-order 
houses, and the syndicates was his- 
torically the result of the high prices 
charged by small merchants. Now 
merchants want legal protection for 
their profits. 
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Theres an Art 
lo office layout 
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trial company. 


RIGHT!... 
Your office can find EXTRA work room 


in the same floor Space— 


Best time to plan for tomorrow is NOW! There are 

many new ways to CREATE more office space by revising 
old layouts, streamlining work flow. This new-day 
engineering makes everyone's work easier — saves space, 
saves time, saves money. 


Art Metal staff men are trained in the science of office 
layout. Any branch or dealer, in any city, can and will help you 
plan new efficiencies and economies. If you expect to 
expand, alter, reorganize, move, build — today or “some 
day” — get basic advice NOW. 


Consult Art Metal when you need expert office planning 
advice and service. Get your copy of “Office Standards and 
Planning,” the nationally recognized handbook on 

this subject. Call your local representative or address — 
Office Planning Service Department, 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


For over 60 yeors the 
holl-mork of fine busi- 
ness equipment office 
desks + choirs * files * 
safes and visible index- 


\ ing equipment 


_ 














Vith Prices 
Going Up... 


Diebold Systems 
for greater 
efficiency 

in record 


handling 








Fiberglas® Cuts Costs ! 


immediately adopted, and here’s the important part 


If you moan and groan that “cutting costs today is 
impossible!” just take a look at Owens Corning 
Fiberglas. Their job fabrication record, most im- 
portant in their business, was costing more and 
more overtime every week. The record, an 814”x11” 
dittoed form, carried vital specifications needed 
constantly throughout each day. Diebold’s Systems 
Analyst introduced V-Line Trays to Fiberglas, sug- 
gested that the job fabrication record be tested in 
this unusual file. After preliminary tests, it was 


* T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp 


Clip Now for the Profitable Details 


overtime was eliminated, records lasted longer 
and every department was pleased. James T. Berry, 
Office Manager, estimates a $1500.00 minimum sav- 
ings per year as a result of V-Line. If you want to 
cut costs, despite rising prices, why not get the com- 
plete facts on V-Line—the coupon below will 
speed your request. Diebold, Incorporated, Mul- 


berry Road, Canton 2, Ohio, Dept. V-1. 
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Diebold 





Yes, I want to cut costs like Owens Corning Fiberglas — 
send me the facts on V-Line without obligation. 


Name Title 
Company 


Address 


City Zone State 








RECORD HANDLING 


Systems 


Microfilm © Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing Equip- 
ment © Safes, Chests and Vault Doors * Bank Vault 
Equipment © Burglar Alarms 
Factory Branches and Dealers in all principal cities 


Serving Business for over 92 years 
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7 My Hil Business 


The Electric Storage Battery 
Co. recently gave to the Y.M.C.A. 
a clubhouse it built for its em- 
ployees back in 1921, when it cost 
$250,000. There are a number of 
companies which built clubhouses 
for employees, only to find them 
considerably less of an asset than 
anticipated. Perhaps it would be a 
smart idea for other businesses to 
unload these “‘clubhouse follies’ on 
the Y.M.C.A. which, after all, is 
well set up to manage and operate 
them. In so doing, the company 
unloads a heavy expense burden 
and at the same time increases the 
usefulness of the building by mak- 
ing it available to a wider group. 


The Pullman Company seems to 
have made an astute move in ac- 
quiring Trailmobile, second largest 
builder of highway truck trailers 
in America. This company, one of 
the pioneers in building over-the- 
road trailers, is at least partially 
responsible for the tremendous 
growth of highway freight traffic. 
With the railroads displaying con- 
tinued ineptness in business-get- 
ting, Pullman is smart to take 
more of its eggs out of the rail- 
road basket. 


General Robert E. Wood, whose 
leadership took Sears Roebuck and 
Co. to its present dominant posi- 
tion in retail merchandising, re- 
cently said that if the Army had a 
simple cost and accounting system 
there would be less waste in the 
defense organization, and a better 
control of supplies. After this sug- 
gestion to the Government, he also 
sounded a note of warning to busi- 
ness when he said, “Every business 
organization, as it expands, tends 
to take on many of the features of 
a military organization, such as 
the perennial conflict between line 
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and staff officers, and interdepart- 
mental struggles for power and 
authority.” While big outfits suf- 
fer this, it is amazing how much 
interdepartmental strife holds 
back many smaller companies, too. 
Almost every business has the 
problem of unequal development 
by departments and department 
managers. It is not uncommon for 
one slow-moving or dictatorial de- 
partment manager, who cannot 
keep step or cooperate with the 
others, to hold back a company’s 
growth and development for years. 


Sales Slowdown in some items 
which seem unrealistically priced, 
such as carpets, rugs, and other 
household items, is partially due 
to the fact that the retailers simp- 
ly haven’t the heart to push such 
items at present prices. We have 
heard of several instances of 
dealers frankly advising customers 
against the purchase of wool car- 
pets, stating that prices are un- 
warranted. Of course, we have no 
way of telling whether prices of 
wool carpets are out of line or not, 
but the fact remains that many 
dealers think they are and are de- 
clining to put any appreciable sales 
pressure on them. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is 
distinctly possible for any industry 
to price itself right out of a 
market. 


Fair-Trade Advocates use the 
strangest, most illogical arguments 
in its behalf. W. W. Wachtel, Cal- 
vert Distillers Corporation presi- 
dent, recently made a talk in 
which he said that “Ninety-five per 
cent of all items sold at retail are 
non-fair traded.” Just prior to this 
statement he declared that “there 
are today 1,769,900 retail busi- 
nesses in the United States, and 


about 9 per cent of them are multi- 
unit stores which already do 30 
per cent of the available business. 
Without fair trade, the other 91 
per cent of them would soon lose 
enough of the remaining 70 per 
cent of the business they now do 
to eliminate them from the eco- 
nomic picture.”’” We do not quite 
understand how the possible pro- 
tection extended by fair-trade laws 
to only 5 per cent of retail items 
can mean the difference between 
survival and disappearance of the 
small retailer. 


Legislation designed to “save the 
small dealer” has long been dis- 
appointing. During the depression 
when Louisiana smacked the ris- 
ing-scale taxes on chain stores, de- 
signed to increase the tax-per-store 
depending upon the number of 
stores, it was hailed as a life raft 
to the drowning retail merchant. 
But it turned out just the other 
way. Instead of paying the unfair 
taxes, which were levied by other 
states as well as Louisiana, the 
chains closed many of their small 
stores, some of which were un- 
profitable anyway, and _ started 
building supermarkets. The 
“supers” proved to be much more 
dangerous to the tiny merchant 
than the small, one-room units of 
the chains. Thus a legislative at- 
tempt to save little merchants 
backfired and probably put more 
of them on the skids than did the 
competition the legislation at- 
tempted to penalize. 


We Confess considerable fond- 
ness for the little merchant. Senti- 
mentally we love him. Before this 
writer was old enough to vote he 
worked in a tiny retail store; later 
he sold merchandise to small mer- 
chants, many of them in one-man 
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Todays new machine 
for todays new problems! 





The incomparable new 


Burroughs Sensimatic 





Big-machine speed and versatility . . . small-machine simplicity . . 


medium-machine price! 
That’s one way to sum up the sensational new Burroughs Sensimatic 
with multiple registers. Watch its swift, automatically directed per- 
formance . . . see the completeness of its easy-to-learn, easy-to-use 
operational features . . . and you'll appreciate what the Sensimatic . 
can do to step up productivity for your business. H , - th . , 
And we're ready to show you. Call for a Sensimatic demonstration eres Y e Sensimatie | 
today ... you'll find Burroughs in the yellow pages of your telephone can handle any accounting job! 
book. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. This control panel, or sense plate, directs 
every Carriage movement, every mathematical 
Junction. Each panel controls four separate 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S accounting operations—in any combination. 
Panels are instantly interchangeable... there’s 


B u rrough S no limit to the number that can be used. 
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shops. That was before World 
War I, and some of our earliest 
customers are still in business, and 
not much larger than they were 
back in 1914; most of them have 
gone to their reward, or have re- 
tired. Our first memory of a 
“menace” to retailers was the pro- 
posed parcel-post legislation. 
Parcel post came and stayed, but 
failed to put the small retailer out 
of business. The growth of the 
mail-order houses worried many a 
small retailer; then when the mail- 
order chains were established and 
enjoyed sensational growth, the 
small retailers really began to ac- 
quire ulcers, hardening of the 
arteries, hypertension, and all the 
other ailments supposed to be the 
exclusive property of big business. 
Then it was loss-leader merchan- 
dising by the chains that gave the 
small retailers nervous _break- 
downs. The small retailer is his 
own worst enemy, and there is no 
possible legislation which can be 
enacted to “save” him. He must 
save himself, if he is to be saved. 
And although the past 10 years of 
prosperity have temporarily 
lowered his death rate, he con- 
tinues to fail at an amazing rate. 
The great wonder is that so many 
have survived. A little more atten- 
tion to good merchandising, and 
less worry about what Macy gets 
for a tube of popular toothpaste, 
would insure the survival of many 
more. 


House-to-House selling may have 
been dealt a severe blow by the 
Supreme Court’s decision which 
declares the much-contested 
“Green River” ordinance constitu- 
tional. It must be admitted that 
the magazine salesmen brought 
this rash of legislation down upon 
themselves and everybody else who 
sells merchandise to homes. With- 
out exception, in every case which 
we have investigated, it was the 
magazine sales crews which an- 
noyed the people to the point of 
agitating for a Green River ordi- 
nance. While we are unalterably 
opposed to this type of legislation, 
we are forced to admit that it 
probably would not have occurred 
had it not been for the bruisers 
who harassed housewives to buy 
magazine subscriptions. There is 
something ironic about the maga- 
zine men anyway; they go to the 
door selling the women’s maga- 
zines which chant of sweetness 
and light, purity and love, home, 
motherhood, and brotherly love. 
But some of the sales tactics they 
employ to sell these lovely publica- 
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tions seem to have been inherited 
from an instructor in the art of 
blitzkrieg. In another section of 
this issue there is a report on the 
possible consequences of legisla- 
tion against door-to-door selling. 


Federated Department Stores 
announces acquisition of the famed 
Sanger Brothers of Dallas. The 
entry of the old Sanger store into 
the aggressive Federated group is 
perhaps still more evidence that 
the so-called independent merchant 
fails to keep pace with the times. 
The Sanger store did not keep 
pace with the amazing growth of 
Dallas. It was a splendid store in 
many ways but, as Federated an- 
nounces, “this new strength will 
enable the store to make long- 
sought improvements.” While 
Sanger’s was “seeking improve- 
ments” and running sales up to a 
total of $22.5 million, the much 
younger Leonard Brothers store in 
Fort Worth had chalked up sales 
of $38 million annually as far back 
as 1948. Sanger’s was a Texas in- 
stitution before the Leonard 
brothers were born. There would 
be no worries about the fate of the 
independent merchant if we had 
more men like Marvin and Obie 
Leonard. 


Neil J. Linehan, director of the 
Chicago Metropolitan OPS, re- 
cently released this statement: 
“All good Americans agree that no 
one should profit from a war and 
no one should profit from the de- 
fense effort now getting under 
way.” It is true that Mr. Linehan 
is rather far down the line in 
Government circles, but he has 
enough power to commandeer a 
duplicating machine and send out 
such statements as this. Perhaps it 
is typical of all Government of- 
ficial opinion: “No one_ should 
profit from the defense effort.” 
American strength to win wars 
was built out of the profit system. 
If we abandon profits, we may as 
well make up our minds to 
abandon liberty, freedom, prog- 
ress, the ability to win wars. The 
Indians who had this country be- 
fore it was industrialized did not 
understand profits, and we will 
most certainly return to a condi- 
tion similar to that enjoyed by the 
Indians, if we listen to Mr. 
Linehan. Profits are nothing more 
than the wages of capital, skill, 
ability, machines, tools, power, 
and, above all, service. If we 
abandon profits, why not abandon 
wages and salaries? And if it 
comes to that, we vote that Mr. 


Linehan be the first to abandon 
his profits—his salary, we mean. 


To Win Wholesalers’ cooperation 
do not refer to them as “jobbers.” 
The very active and aggressively 
managed National Wholesale 
Druggists Association voices the 
opinion of its members that they 
do not want to be referred to as 
“jobbers.” If you advertise in busi- 
ness papers, using some such line 
as “Order from your jobber,” you 
are just infuriating the best 
wholesalers. 


Max Hess, Jr., president of Hess 
Bros. Department Store, Allen- 
town, Pa., recently gave the Sales 
Executives Club of New York an 
earful about public relations. He 
said: “I sometimes think we have 
allowed ourselves to be hypnotized 
by the glamour and the promises 
of today’s public-relations coun- 
selors—not every one of them, but 
a few. We have allowed ourselves 
to exalt the publicist into a kind 
of intellectual superman—a ma- 
gician who can, by mumbo-jumbo 
beyond our simple understanding, 
produce miracles of public accept- 
ance.” Mr. Hess went on to remind 
his audience that maybe these 
public-relations experts can be- 
come, overnight, experts in every- 
thing else, but he thinks that 
American businessmen were pretty 
good public-relations men long be- 
fore we had professional public- 
relations counselors. 


Public-Relations “experts” have 
sold the businessmen of this coun- 
try a tremendous and horribly 
costly bill of goods. As Mr. Hess 
said in another part of his speech, 
they have sold prestige value un- 
til it seems as if some companies 
are in the prestige business, and 
forget to tell the public what prod- 
uct they have for sale. He accuses 
many public-relations men of be- 
ing impractical, of failure to un- 
derstand that making sales is more 
important than building prestige. 
And he wallops the tar out of them 
because they refuse to deal with 
anybody but the top men in the 
company. It often happens that the 
hard-working advertising agency 
man works almost exclusively with 
a client’s sales and advertising 
management men, and seldom gets 
to see the big boss. But the high- 
powered public-relations man sees 
only the big boss. And what that 
fast-talking public-relations man 
does not know about the facts of 
selling would fill a 5-foot shelf. 











Train 

A Man 
To Take 
Your Job 


RE the executives in your 

business afraid to hire, train, 
and encourage top-flight, bril- 
liant, and potentially valuable 
young men? 


Are the executives in your 
business so close to their jobs 
that they cannot imagine an- 
other man replacing them? 


Do some executives actually 
discourage or retard a training 
program designed to bring ca- 
pable young men up to man- 
agement positions? 


Here is a group of questions 
asked by Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., 
who is president of the Pepsodent 
Division, Lever Brothers Company, 
New York. 

Mr. Lipscomb said, “The chief 
aim of management is finding, 
training, and gradually bringing 
into positions of responsibility 
capable and coming young men. 

“This statement,” Mr. Lipscomb 
declared, ‘sets forth management’s 
Number One responsibility. Isn't it 
vital to our individual businesses, 
to the country, and perhaps to the 
world that we find and train the 
best available young men to be- 
come the top executives in our 
businesses 5 or 10 or 20 years 
from now?” 

Almost any present business 
leader would agree that “Yes” is 
the proper answer to this question. 
But how many business executives 
today give more than lip service 
to the problem of training and 
preparing future executives for 
their companies? If we may judge 
by the constant and frantic search 
for skilled management manpower, 
it seems that a very high per- 
centage of all businesses expect 
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to go out and find management 
ability ready-made and susceptible 
to purchase with no more difficulty 
than buying a ready-made suit of 
clothing. 

It is only necessary to check the 
help wanted advertisements in any 
newspaper to see that many com- 
panies are seeking men from the 
outside who should have been 
trained from the bottom up. For 
example: 


MALE HELP WANTED 
Man under 40 for executive position, with 
experience in accounting, purchasing. and 
personnel, willing to assume responsibility. 
Salary open. Bonus. Write, giving full de- 
tails and enclose photograph. Box DC-158. 


It seems fair to ask, ‘““Why didn’t 
this company have a man on its 
staff who would qualify for this 
job?” 

As Mr. Lipscomb said, “We are 
remiss in our jobs unless every 
key executive in our business is 
backed by an able replacement, 
and unless those replacements are 
backed by a long-range program 
for finding and training the best 
available executive type of young 
men. 

“Meanwhile, executive-type man- 
power for the future has become 
harder to find, harder to employ, 
and harder to keep. 

“For the young stars that are 
available the competition has be- 
come keener. To find them we 
must work harder and dig deeper. 


“And after we have found 
them, to hold them in our com- 
panies we must offer carefully 
developed plans. 


“And our thinking along those 
lines must start at the top. Why 
is it that so many executives do 
not do a good job with a manage- 
ment training program? Why is it 
that so many executives actually 
retard such a program? 

“One difficulty is that many of 
us in business consider hiring and 
training to be extracurricular. We 
do not think of it as one of the 
tasks that, to keep the business 
running, must be done every day, 
every week, and every month. As 
a consequence, a great many ex- 
ecutives work on personnel pro- 
grams only after everything else 
is done. 

“A company’s personnel is con- 
stantly being upgraded or down- 
graded. I have been taught that in 
this, as with other matters, you 
do not stand still. You either go 
forward or you go backward. 

“T have been taught, and I be- 
lieve that every man in business 
needs to be taught, if he has not 


already learned it, never to hire a 
man who isn’t smarter than you 
are. The best executive, I think, 
knows that the surest and quickest 
way for him to get ahead is to 
train smart young fellows to push 
him up.” 

Mr. Lipscomb feels quite strongly 
that some executives do not attach 
much importance to the idea of 
training younger manpower. He is 
frank to say that some executives 
will not hire capable assistants to 
train and develop them because of 
some inherent feeling of insecurity 
in themselves. They may be jeal- 
ous of the bright young men who 
are needed in every business, He 
said: 

“Some very able executives are 
so closely married to their jobs 
that they are completely unable to 
think of their functions being per- 
formed by anyone else. They could 
no more train men to take over 
their jobs than they could train 
men to take over their wives. You 
must spot these executives and 
your top management must per- 
suade them to do the necessary 
training work.” 

At first glance this may seem to 
be a strong indictment of Ameri- 
can executives in responsible posi- 
tions today. But for proof we need 
only refer to the help wanted ad- 
vertisements mentioned a_ few 
paragraphs back. Or we need only 
watch the number of outsiders 
recruited into organizations with 
which we are familiar. Thousands 
of companies never train any 
young men, but depend wholly on 
hiring trained men away from 
competitors. Of course, there are 
other companies which almost 
never hire an executive; they 
train executives, bringing them 
into the organization as young- 
sters. Commenting on why more 
companies do not train young men, 
instead of trying to obtain them 
ready-made on the open market, 
Mr. Lipscomb said: 

“Many executives do not hire 
top caliber young men because it 
is just too much work and bother. 
They say that young men of the 
type about which I am talking 
cause too much turnover, that they 
are too likely to leave, or that 
their training is too expensive. 
They say that such men upset 
other people, have too many 
screwball ideas, are too ambitious, 
and want to get ahead too fast. 
They expect to be vice presidents 
in 2 or 3 years. 

“T firmly believe that if we are 
to protect the interests of our 
stockholders and assure the future 
growth of our businesses, we will 
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Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., one-time sec- 


retary and stenographer to several 


Vick Chemical executives. After learn- 
ing the business there, he pitched in 
and did exactly what he suggests to 


our readers. He began a job-training 


program for Vick, then he went to 


Coca-Cola, from there to McKesson- 
Robbins. Last year he became presi- 
dent of the Pepsodent division of the 


world-girdling Lever Brothers Company 


have to get the very top stars, the 
very best young men, and put up 
with whatever temperament they 
may bring in. 

“These men are not easy to 
manage. We will lose some of 
them. They may upset our other 
people, although if these stars are 
properly selected, they will be the 
type to correct the upsets them- 
selves. We will have to pay these 
men more and raise them faster 
and shift them sooner from job to 
job. To keep them we will need 
progressive policies. We will have 
to do a fast-stepping job of mar- 
keting our products and managing 
our personnel. 

“For a business or a depart- 
ment a top-grade, well-adminis- 
tered management training pro- 
gram can be the best tonic you 
can find. A young man with a 
first-rate brain and a driving am- 
bition, fired by imagination, can 
tone up a group or a department 
and stimulate people who might 
be stale or sluggish. 


“If the young people of the 
type | have in mind are properly 
selected, they will turn out to 
be natural leaders." 


Mr. Lipscomb believes that the 
first step in any program of train- 
ing young executives should begin 
right at home—in the office where 
they are now working. He said: 

“The first step is to give full 
consideration to all the young men 
in the organization. Test them 
carefully and give them every op- 
portunity to fit into the program. 
Then determine how many more 
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men will be needed, and set up a 
careful plan for getting them. 

“Use all the sources—all the 
friends who might help and all the 
professional sources. One of the 
best sources, of course, is college 
recruiting. 

“Remember that a college de- 
gree or even good grades are no 
guarantee that a young fellow has 
executive qualities. But the odds 
are that you'll have a better 
chance of finding outstanding 
young men if your college recruit- 
ing program is organized on a 
sound basis. 

“Contact the college placement 
or vocational bureaus. Get to know 
those people well. Tell them your 
requirements. Give them plenty of 
advance notice before you visit the 
colleges. Thus the people in the 
placement bureaus will have time 
to find the outstanding young fel- 
lows you want to interview. 

“Of course, you must remember 
that many of the outstanding 
young college men don’t contact 
their college placement bureaus 
because they don’t need to. They 
have jobs lined up. So, to do the 
job properly it is necessary for 
you to line up one or two capable 
persons at each college who will 
help you. 

“For contacting the colleges, 
assign selected field men. Each of 
them will concentrate on one or 
two colleges. Tell them to make a 
plan. Direct them to specify the 
date on which they will go to each 
college. See to it that they have 
the written materials to do the 
job properly. 

“Then at the conclusion of thei 


first visits, they will submit writ- 
ten reports thereafter on how their 
contacts are being maintained. 

“Of course, you must supply the 
schools and the student publica- 
tions with literature about your 
company. Among the student 
bodies in which you are interested, 
you must take steps to build up 
your company’s reputation.” 

And about the _ interviewing, 
Mr. Lipscomb warned: 


“The caliber of the men you 
will get from the colleges will 
be in direct ratio to the impor- 
tance of the executive you send 
to do the interviewing. 


“Don’t trust too much to your 
own judgment about a young fel- 
low’s intelligence and capacity. I 
don’t believe there is a man living 
who is smart enough to talk for 
an hour or so with a young man 
with whom he hasn't worked 
closely for a considerable time 
and, on the basis of that interview, 
arrive at any dependable conclu- 
sion about that young man’s in- 
telligence and capacities and judg- 
ment. We think we can. We get 
hunches and impressions that are 
dangerous. 

“I'd say never hire a man of 
this type without giving him a 
battery of intelligence and apti- 
tude tests. Of course, you don't 
hire men upon the basis of the 
tests alone, but the tests keep you 
from making many mistakes. Try 
to get a battery of tests that is 
designed specifically for your busi- 
ness. Their red flags will save you 
many errors.” 








Wooster Rubber Was Started by a Man 





Jim Caldwell had so much faith in his idea of a rubber dust- 
pan for housewives that he quit his job and began selling 


his new product from door to door. It took him 3 years of 


work to show a profit for his Wooster Rubber Company 





OT long ago, a likely looking 
N prospect for a job with The 
Wooster Rubber Company stepped 
into the company’s main offices at 
Wooster, Ohio, to check up on a 
job offer. The applicant had 
worked with companies that were 
young and fast, but he was sur- 
prised at the youthfulness and en- 
thusiasm of the management 
group of this houseware manu- 
facturing company. 

Near the sales department en- 
tranceway, Wooster’s management 
keeps a big book on a display shelf. 
Entered in the book, as soon as 
they come in, are all the orders 
written during the preceding 24- 
hour period for the company’s na- 
tionally merchandised ‘‘Rubber- 
maid’ houseware line. Anyone, 
from newest employee to president 
can check the open page to see 
how the company made out, sales- 
wise, the previous day. 

These side lights point up the 
fact that the company is young 
and uninhibited by tradition. Its 
present business volume offers 
management convincing and 
pleasant proof that the household 
accessories line, started as an idea 
in a New Haven, Conn., kitchen, 
is now one of the “big five” of the 
United States houseware business. 

Prior to 1934, The Wooster Rub- 
ber Company was a small organi- 
zation which had floundered along 
for some years making rubber bal- 
loons and toys. In that year a new 
management took over its control, 
headed by a young businessman 
whose mind could shift from 
manufacturing to sales with little 
effort. Today the same man, James 
R. Caldwell, is the active head of 
the business he founded. He heads 
a 600-man organization selling 
rubber houseware products which 
are merchandised by major depart- 
ment stores, hardware _ stores, 
chain stores, and _ mail-order 
houses. 

A chemistry major in New 
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Haven’s Trinity College, Jim Cald- 
well later entered The Seamless 
Rubber Company in the same city, 
where he served progressively as 
chemist, factory manager, and 
vice president. 

One evening in the late 1920's, 
he and his wife were entertaining 
friends, and the _ conversation 
swung around to new products 
Mr. Caldwell envisioned for the 
new kitchens that were being il- 
lustrated and written about in 
consumer magazines. Mr. Caldwell 
told his guests he had been think- 
ing the time was right to introduce 
a colorful, quality line of rubber 
accessory kitchen housewares. But 
stacked against his own optimism 
was a straight, factual hurdle. The 
American housewife—when she 
bought them at all—was paying 
only 25 or 30 cents for common 
sink and stove items, and ap- 
parently satisfied with what she 
got for her money. Or was she? 
Mr. Caldwell didn’t think so. 

A rubber dustpan—colorful, non- 
scratching, and unbreakable—was 


sketched out. Its originator quit 
his job at Seamless and began 
selling dustpans U. S. Rubber 
Company made for him. He loaded 
up the rear seat of his car with as 
many bright-green dustpans as the 
seat and floor would hold, and 
traveled New England roads on 
straight house-to-house selling. 

In those early days Mr. Caldwell 
had a busy time trying to keep his 
other salesmen going while he 
kept up his own sales. Untrimmed 
dustpans had to be picked up at 
the factory, and he and his family 
would trim them at home in the 
evenings. Then, on Saturdays, he 
visited his salesmen and traded 
more dustpans for cash. 

The Caldwells moved to Ohio 
and secured Goodyear Rubber as 
principal supplier, but it was 
1938 before a profit was shown. 

Rubbermaid’s first big retail out- 
let break came years ago when its 
manufacturer-salesman, Mr. Cald- 
well, sold two dozen dustpans to 
the Jordan Marsh department 
store in Boston. 

While World War II shifted The 
Wooster Rubber Company from 
civilian to defense production, the 
company wasted no time getting 
back into civilian production and 
lining up its former dealers. New 
products came fast; some were 
suggested by customers. One wrote 
to say she thought a rubber sink 
would eliminate chipped and 
broken dishes. The sink did not 
work out, but something else did: 


Fifty-three-year-old Jim Caldwell once had a worried dentist demand payment 
of a $7 bill; last year his rubber company made sales of about $10 million 
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Ringing Doorbells 


Rubber “shock absorbers’ that 
could be used for the bottom of 
sinks, draining surfaces, and the 
dividing partition in double sinks. 
Another time, Mr. Caldwell’s 
daughter—struggling to spoon 
baby food out of the manufac- 
turer’s jar—suggested a _long- 
handled rubber scraper that would 
reach down into the jar and scrape 
it clean. From that suggestion, 
sales of the new scraper, combined 
with a plate and bowl scraper, 
have hit a 40-million unit sale to 
date. 

Formerly, Mr. Caldwell was re- 
sponsible for all new product de- 
velopment. But Wooster’s presi- 
dent now relies on a committee 
composed of several top men to 
give the final O.K. to all new 
product ideas. The committee in- 
cludes the president; F. B. Shaw, 
plant manager; D. E. Noble, treas- 
urer; and J. Robert S. Conybeare, 
general sales manager. 

The idea for one of Wooster 
Rubber’s best-selling products, 


however, came from another com- 
pany man whose primary mer- 
chandising consisted of selling the 
Rubbermaid door mat to house- 


wives. Rod Hazlett, a salesman, 
looking at new cars in a display 
room one rainy day, saw prospec- 
tive customers tramping mud and 
slush into the cars as they sat 
down in them. Mr. Hazlett entered 
the display room, and casually 
tossed the mats he sold on the 
floorboards of the cars. An im- 
pressed dealer bought two dozen 
on the spot, and Mr. Hazlett 
rushed back to the plant with a 
hot idea. Within a year, Wooster 
was doing a million-dollar volume 
in rubber car rugs (now trade- 
marked “Kar Rugs”), and Rod 
Hazlett is division sales manager. 
However, the bulk of Wooster’s 
business is still Rubbermaid, 
handled in department and hard- 
ware stores, with 86 demonstrators 
in 78 department stores adding 
extra effort to the sales picture. 
Wooster considers good training 
essential. A new management re- 
cruit spends his first week in the 
plant, talking to department heads 
and learning as much about the 
various rubber fabricating opera- 
tions as possible. The second week 
finds him in the office, where he 
gets a chance to learn about in- 
coming orders, traffic, production 
scheduling, etc. He will spend his 


third week as a floor demonstrator 
in a department store in nearby 
Akron or Cleveland. And during 
the fourth and fifth weeks, the 
new man will follow in his boss’ 
footsteps by picking up an 80- 
pound sample kit, going to a small 
Ohio town to start door-to-door 
selling. It is a pleasant surprise 
that his average unit sale will be 
over $8. 

“That way, our new men get a 
basically honest reaction to the 
Rubbermaid name and products,” 
says Mr. Caldwell. “Friends are 
fine to have. However, they just 
can’t give you an unbiased opinion 
on something they've been asked 
to sample. But the lady of the 
house isn’t a bit hesitant about 
giving her opinion—and she’s the 
absolute deciding factor in this 
game.” 

Wooster winds up its training 
program with one of the new men 
accompanying a manufacturers’ 
representative when he calls on 
jobbers and department stores. 

The young men of Wooster are 
proud of the firm’s labor relations 
record and achievements. There 
has never been a strike. While the 
management does not do much 
talking in a formal way to its em- 
ployees, there is a close and in- 
formal association among them. 
Long before the recent pressure 
for such things, Mr. Caldwell es- 
tablished a liberal, company-paid 
profit-sharing plan which builds up 
a sizable amount for each em- 
ployee. A short time ago, the 
Government questioned one of the 
payments into the plan for possible 
tax evasion. The courts thought 
otherwise, stating, in effect, that, 
since The Wooster Rubber Com- 
pany had evidenced its regard for 
good working conditions and finan- 
cial stability in its profit-sharing 
plan, the payment was entirely 
within the original terms. 

The Rubbermaid dustpan is still 
prominent in the products list, but 
it has now been joined by 67 other 
items. 

Last year, when hard-work- 
ing Jim Caldwell and his wife took 
their first long vacation in years, 
the sales-production crew teamed 
up in a promotion that gave 
Wooster the first million-dollar 
sales month in its history. Cur- 
rently, in another sales campaign, 
the company is out to prove that 

(Continued on page 41) 





Is Business Fumbling Its 
Personnel Task? 





Because young people do not know what business needs or 


about the millions of jobs waiting in industry and business, 


schools are forced to educate and train many people for 


jobs which may be scarce or for which they are unsuited 





By Dr. F. L. Stovall 


Director of Testing, University of Houston 
(Based on an interview with Eugene Whitmore) 


HERE is a big opportunity for 
improvement in our labor sup- 
ply if business and_ industry 
cooperated more closely with the 
school authorities of the country. 
This is the considered opinion of 
Dr. F. L. Stovall, professor of 
psychology, University of Houston, 
one of the country’s fastest grow- 
ing universities with a current en- 
rollment of approximately 14,000 
students. 


Dr. Stovall heads the psychology de- 
partment at big University of Houston 
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Dr. Stovall, who is in charge of 
aptitude testing, declares that 
nearly 90 per cent of all students 
in modern high schools want 
preparation for careers in one of 
seven professions. They want to be 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, social 
service workers, teachers, minis- 
ters, or journalists. Journalists in- 
clude all the students who want to 
be radio announcers, sports com- 
mentators, advertising and public 
relations men. 

There are 20,000 known ways 
of making a living, recognized and 
defined in a dictionary of occupa- 
tions. Yet to the vast majority of 
students, the great bulk of oppor- 
tunities in business, agriculture, 
commerce, and industry are un- 
known. 

Dr. Stovall believes this is par- 
tially the fault of business, which 
has not made its wants and needs 
fully known. This condition means 
that the schools are training a vast 
number of young people in a few 
of the “halo” professions, when 
the figures plainly show that many 
of them can never hope to find a 
place for themselves in these pro- 
fessions. The figures also show 
that many of them are short of 
the aptitudes required for success 
in the professions for which they 
demand training. 

If business generally would in- 
form students more fully concern- 
ing the vast array of openings, it 
is possible that there would be a 
falling off in the demand for train- 
ing as lawyers and medical men, 


and a greater demand for training 
for jobs where chances for success 
and promotion are better. 

It is not uncommon, Dr. Stovall 
declared, for a student to ask for 
training in engineering. Then, 
when the student takes an aptitude 
test, it is discovered that he has 
no aptitude whatever for mathe- 
matics, or that his previous train- 
ing in mathematics has been so 
faulty that he will never be able 
to keep pace with other engineer- 
ing students. 

“We try to explain to him that 
he will never become an outstand- 
ing engineer, or to tell him that 
only by the most concentrated and 
grueling work can he hope to 
qualify as an engineer. Some of 
the students, ambitious for train- 
ing in engineering, have no con- 
ception of the importance of 
mathematics in their work and 
seem unable to understand that 
this science is the very heart and 
basis of engineering. In many 
cases we are unable to convince 
them that it is an error to train 
for careers in engineering without 
a natural aptitude for mathe- 
matics. Thus we are forced to 
work with human material basi- 
cally unfitted for the jobs to which 
they aspire. How much better it 
would be if these students could be 
‘sold’ on the idea of taking train- 
ing for any of the thousand and 
more other job opportunities 
which exist today.” 

Dr. Stovall points out that train- 
ing men for careers for which 
they have no aptitude results in 
needless waste in business and 
industry. Every personnel man is 
familiar with the shifting that 
becomes necessary in business. A 
man trained for engineering is 
transferred to the sales depart- 
ment; men with training for many 
other of the preferred jobs find 
themselves in totally different 
types of work soon after they 
enter business. 

In literally thousands of jobs 
today there are men who spent 4 
years at some university training 
for a job they were never able to 
find; or who were trained for jobs, 
only to be quickly transferred as 
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Many standard tests are used at the University to guide 
students in selecting courses for which they are suited 


soon as employers learned that 
they were not fitted for the jobs 
for which they were trained. Criti- 
cal shortages in other departments 
are also a major reason for trans- 
ferring people to jobs for which 
they are untrained. 

There is a great opportunity for 
business to work with schools, and 
to work with parents as well as 
young men and women, to show 
what job opportunities are avail- 
able. In the work at Houston Uni- 
versity, Dr. Stovall constantly en- 
counters situations which hold the 
makings of life tragedies. A typical 
case: A premedical student comes 
for an aptitude test. It is learned 
from the test that he has no apti- 
tude for medicine, and that he 
never wanted to be a doctor. But 
his mother had insisted that she 
wanted her son to be a doctor. 
Then, after beginning university 
work, he realizes vaguely that he 
does not like the work and that 
he is probably unfitted for a career 
as a doctor. His tests showed his 
fears to be well-founded. He was 
better fitted for a number of other 
careers than for one as a medical 
man. He is now teaching, in an- 
other field. 

Dr. Stovall believes that busi- 
ness needs better job descriptions 
and should broadcast its needs to 
inform young people as well as 
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This precision test is difficult for a man who is nervous to 
pass. This and other tests prove helpful in career guidance 


Here is a test in space relationship. Can an architectural student hope to be 


successful if he is deficient in judging space relationships? Answer is ‘‘NO"’ 


parents more fully concerning job 
descriptions and job opportunities. 
How can youngsters prepare them- 
selves for jobs until and unless 
they know about those jobs and 


the opportunities to be expected 
from them? 

A recent check in a small city 
corroborates Dr. Stovall’s ideas. A 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Marsh Wall's lobby has the solid appearance of a bank, chiefly because 
of the Marlite marble panels. Note the eye-level position of receptionist 


Six Cost-Cutting Ideas from 





Window in order department (above), 
and special bins (below) for mailing 


HE new offices 

of Marsh Wall 

Products, Inc., 

Dover, Ohio, en- 

joy the unique 

distinction of 

serving as an im- 

pressive display 

of the company’s products in use. 

Marlite plastic-finished wall panels 

are used throughout the building, 

incorporating many colors and 
patterns in a variety of schemes. 

In the accounting department, 

for example, the walls combine 

gray and white panels, trimmed in 

blue, to create a pleasant but 

businesslike atmosphere. Through- 

out the balance of the offices, wood 

pattern panels dominate. The 

finish of these panels exactly du- 

plicates the appearance of fine 


wood grains. The office of V. R. 
Marsh, executive vice president, is 
finished in walnut pattern. Ma- 
hogany-finished walls add_ ele- 
gance to the office of J. J. Marsh, 
secretary and general sales man- 
ager of the company. 

The five rest rooms display the 
pastel panels that have been so 
popular in bathrooms and kitch- 
ens. Residentiai use of the com- 
pany’s panels is also demonstrated 
in a model kitchen and bathroom 
in the large basement display 
room, which also doubles as a 
meeting hall. 

The lunchroom uses colorful 
Marlite panels, and employees 
have the facilities for preparing 
their own lunches and keeping 
milk and soft drinks cold. The big 
display room in the basement has 


New Marsh Wall building in the small town of Dover, Ohio, is occupied 
by about 50 employees, and the company is a subsidiary of Masonite Corp. 





General office traffic is greatly re- 
duced with interconnecting doors 


This is the office of V. R. Marsh, executive vice president of the company, and 
chief figure behind Marlite panels. He and six brothers started the business 


New Marsh Office Building 


a complete model kitchen and 
bathroom, illustrating various uses 
of Marlite. There are also panels 
that can be pulled out from the 
wall to show numerous combina- 
tions of Marlite and a display rack 
that exhibits other wall patterns. 
The display room is ideally suited 
for group meetings, and the near- 
by lunchroom makes it unneces- 
sary to leave the building. 
Although the new offices are 
such an effective example of the 
company’s product in use, this 
function was a secondary con- 
sideration in the design of the 
building. The entire layout was 
carefully designed by Marsh per- 
sonnel, with operating efficiency 
uppermost in mind. A number of 
new and different ideas have been 
employed, to meet Marsh's speci- 


fic needs in its office routine. 

The first innovation that is ap- 
parent to the visitor is the full 
windows at the basement level, 
made possible by a shallow exca- 
vation. In addition to providing 
adequate daylight illumination, 
this feature eliminates the possi- 
bility of dampness in the basement 
areas, which include the display 
room, lunchroom, printing room, 
and sample department. 

Upon entering the _ reception 
lobby—with walls paneled in an 
authentic reproduction of im- 
ported marble—the visitor is 
greeted by the receptionist, who 
sits behind a large window which 
is composed of three plate-glass 
sections. The center section rolls 
aside, so that nothing separates the 
receptionist and visitor. The spe- 


cially designed reception desk 
places the receptionist on a plat- 
form so that she is on eye level 
with most visitors. These features 
eliminate the stooping and awk- 
wardness that so often result from 
placing receptionists at lower 
levels, behind glass with only a 
small opening to speak through. 

Through the reception window, 
the large general office can be 
seen. The lower walls in this area 
are covered with a wood pattern 
Marlite, in a gray finish. Even the 
back of an exposed row of filing 
cases is covered with this material, 
effectively concealing the filing de- 
partment from view. The upper 
walls are white. 

Although the typists’ desks in 
the general office face the en- 


(Continued on page 48) 


Although desks in the general office face forward, the girls work at positions that reduce distractions from private 


offices at the right and from visitors at the entrance. 
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Marlite-covered files are scarcely noticeable at the rear 








Edgar Kaiser, president of 
Kaiser-Frazer, checks con- 
version progress on a 
scale model of Willow 
Run plant. Other K-F ex- 
ecutives are Harvey Smith, 
John Hallett, John Tacke 


By Dwight 
G. Baird 


How Kaiser-Frazer Saves Time 
In Production Planning 


NEW development in scale- 
model layouts for production 
planning has enabled Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation to save thou- 


sands of man-hours and months of 


drawing board time in converting 
its vast plant at Willow Run, 
Mich., for production of airplanes 
and automobiles. Due chiefly to 
this innovation, the conversion 
program is some 4 months ahead 
of schedule. 

The sensational timesaving fea- 
ture of the procedure is the use of 
what is called a “grid-sheet”’ proc- 
ess in conjunction with  three- 
dimensional scale plant layouts. In 
this procedure, the scale models 
are mounted over a sheet of diazo 
paper which has been ruled in 
quarter-inch squares, the models 
are outlined on the paper, and 
whiteprints are reproduced from 
it, thus bypassing almost entirely 
the laborious and time consuming 
drawing of tracings with conven- 
tional implements. 
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Three-dimensional plant layouts 
came into use during World War 
II and were quickly adopted by 
many companies. These consist 
primarily of miniature models of 
buildings, machines, and equip- 
ment, all made to scale and set up 
on a table or other flat surface in 
the best possible arrangement to 
represent the proposed layout of a 
factory. Everyone concerned is 
able to see duplicates of all the 
buildings of a plant, or of all the 
machines and items of equipment 
in a given department, or even in 
an entire building, at the same 
time. 

By studying such a layout, one 
can learn more about a department 
in a few moments than he could 
by spending hours or even days in 
the actual department, because in 
viewing the miniature model, he 
sees the entire layout at one time. 
As models are made to scale, 
clearances are seen at a glance. 
Machines, conveyors, cranes, 


aisles, and even workers are shown 
in their proper positions. Models 
may be moved about as desired 
until the permanent layout has 
been decided upon. They then are 
fixed in position, actual installa- 
tions are made accordingly, and 
the permanent installations remain 
permanent, instead of being 
changed in a few weeks, as may 
be the case when the layout has 
been planned less_ thoroughly. 
Some companies make their own 
miniature models, others have 
them made to order. 

All this is much more simple 
and accurate than the conven- 
tional drawing board and tem- 
plates on a flat surface. It reduces 
errors and changes to a minimum. 
Engineers generally are agreed 
that changes in layouts made on 
the drawing board have to be 
made in almost every case—and 
such changes mean delays and 
higher costs. The cost of relocat- 
ing a single machine may run into 
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many thousands of dollars and 
may necessitate changing an entire 
production line. 

K-F engineers jokingly refer to 
their three-dimensional layout as 
a “Paul Bunyan perspective” of 
the plant. Scaled % inch to 1 
foot, 70 feet long and 35 feet wide, 
it represents an area of 3,500,000 
square feet, most of which is the 
80-acre main manufacturing build- 
ing. Engineers estimate that one 
would have to be 568 feet tall to 
get the same view of the layout 
of the plant that one gets by look- 
ing at the model, hence the “Paul 
Bunyan” comparison. 

The thousands of miniature 
models, all made to exact scale and 
in the shape of the items which 
they represent, are arranged on 44 
tables. Each table is 6 feet square 
and is mounted on rubber-tired 
casters for convenience in moving 
it about. 

The most unusual feature of the 
K-F layout, though, is the “grid” 
system. On each sectional table 
are six panes of glass, each 2 feet 
by 3 feet. The miniature models 
are arranged on this glass. Under 
the glass is a thin, transparent 
grid sheet, cross-lined into checks 
14 inch square. Each square rep- 
resents 1 square foot of plant floor 
space. The grid sheet, in turn, is 
laid on a sheet of solid white 
board which provides a suitable 
background for the dark model 
setup and the grid lines. 

When all models representing 
machines and equipment have 
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been arranged to represent the 
best possible production setup, the 
models are fixed to the glass on 
which they are stationed by means 
of a special adhesive developed by 
the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
something similar to Scotch tape. 
An entire pane of glass, with 
models stuck to it, then is lifted 
out and inverted over a special 
open-top table, with the rnodels 
hanging upside down through the 
open center area. The transparent 
grid sheet then is laid atop the in- 
verted glass, and flat templates, 
outlining machine bases, are stuck 
in position on the grid sheet direct- 
ly over the shadowed models. Ad- 
ditional details, such as distance 
dimensions, location of aisles, and 
overhead conveyors, are drawn on 
the grid with a grease pencil. In 
some cases, even the use of tem- 
plates is dispensed with and the 
equipment locations are merely 
traced on the grid with a grease 
pencil. 

The grid sheet, with the entire 
production setup of a section of 
the plant traced on it, then is put 
through an Ozalid machine and 
the information on the sheet is 
transferred to diazo prints, or 
whiteprints, corresponding to the 
conventional blueprints. Changes 
in the production setup may be 
made in a matter of minutes; the 
models are just rearranged and 
another diazo print is reproduced 
in short order. 

Harvey R. Smith, K-F works 
manager in charge of aircraft, es- 


A grid sheet (left) has 
the entire production 
setup of a section of 
the plant on it, and 
whiteprints are made 
by Ozalid 


machine 


Models stuck to a pane 
of glass are inverted, 
and the grid sheet is 
laid on glass (right). 
Flat templates are se- 
cured, details drawn in 


timates that if the company had 
used the old technique to make the 
layouts, 160 men would have been 
employed for 6 months to do the 
same planning job that has been 
accomplished by 60 men in 2 
months, using the model grid sys- 
tem. Even with three-dimensional 
models, without the grid sheets, 
most of the time is consumed on 
the drawing boards, where final 
plans are translated into visual 
tracings from which blueprints are 
to be made. 

In any case, the prints, whether 
blue or white, are used by mill- 
wright-rigging gangs who move 
and install the machines and by 
plant engineers who depend upon 
them for study, further planning, 
and records. 

While the scale models are used 
by Kaiser-Frazer to represent the 
Fairchild C-119 cargo planes that 
will be built for the Air Force, the 
company also will be producing 
automobiles in the huge Willow 
Run plant. Some idea of the size 
of the project can be realized from 
the 70- by 35-foot scale model of 
the entire plant which is shown in 
the photograph (opposite page). 

The scale models, which are % 
inch to the foot and which have 
cut conversion planning time to 
one-third of normal, are manufac-~° 
tured by Visual Planning Equip- 
ment Company, Oakmont, Pa. The 
same concern makes the trans- 
parent plastic templates that are 
stuck onto the grid sheet to rep- 
resent items of equipment. 





“Oh, My Employees Are All Honest” 





That's what nearly all businessmen say, yet these same 


‘‘honest’’ employees are tempted and fall—to the extent 


of $600 million a year in frauds against business. If you 


think ‘it can't happen to me," just study this latest report 





By Marilyn French 


SALES manager for an elec- 

trical appliance firm devised a 
scheme of fraud which netted him 
$10,000 in 30 days. 

The shipping room manager in 
a small manufacturing plant took 
$20,000 worth of merchandise over 
a period of years. 

A bank cashier embezzled 
$205,924 over 20 years by manipu- 
lating inactive commercial ac- 
counts. He had been employed at 
the bank for 26 years. About 
$165,924 of the loss was uninsured. 

Selling merchandise at cost, 
giving it away, and selling it on 
the outside helped a branch store 
manager to run $40,000 short on 
inventory. 

Four sides of beef, worth about 
$560, were passed out to a trucker 
by an employee of a Chicago meat 
packer. 

These are just a few of the 
cases of fraud that cost business 
$600 million a year, according to 
insurance statistics. There are 
similar cases in any line of busi- 
ness where employees have access 
to merchandise, money, or negoti- 
able instruments, such as checks 
and mortgages. 

Temptation stands in the path 
of anybody who handles money 
and merchandise, from the ship- 
ping and receiving clerk on up, 
according to C. H. Fletcher, head 
of the Fraud Detection and Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago. Even 
Abraham Lincoln had moments 
when he might have forfeited his 
nickname, ‘‘Honest Abe.” One time 
when Lincoln was practicing law, 
his opponent's client visited him in 
an attempt to bribe him hand- 
somely to lose a case. “Get out of 
here,” cried Mr. Lincoln. “You're 
almost up to my price!” 
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Mr. Fletcher’s work as a hand- 
writing and forgery expert has 
brought him into contact with 
many men who did not have as 
much will power as Mr. Lincoln. 
After 20 years as a salesman of 
educational courses, radios, and 
auto accessories, Mr. Fletcher 
pursued his interest in handwrit- 
ing and received a complete train- 
ing in criminology. He established 
the fraud prevention bureau, and 
in 1935 he bought a lie detector 
to substantiate his findings in 
fraud cases. Since then he has 
helped many companies to detect 
embezzlers—ranging from _ lone 
wolf forgers to rings of dishonest 
employees. 

Some of his interesting cases 
involved men who were ingenious 
enough to operate without help 
from others. Executives of a long- 
established electrical appliance 
company telephoned the forgery 
and lie detection expert one Sun- 
day evening and asked him to 
come down to their offices immedi- 
ately. They found that their sales 
manager had embezzled more than 
$10,000 in less than 30 days. 

He had advertised for salesmen, 
and all applicants were asked to 
sign certain forms. Some of these 
men were hired, but the sales 
manager kept the forms signed by 
the others. He then added this 
second group of names to the pay- 
roll. These checks were made out 
by the bookkeeping department 
and given to the sales executive 
for distribution. Copying the hand- 
writing on the extra forms, he 
signed the checks; a currency ex- 
change where he was known as- 
sumed it was all right for him to 
have his men’s checks and there- 
fore cashed them. On Monday 


morning the facts and proof were 
presented to the district attorney. 

For protection against such 
frauds, many companies have 
found it wise to break down the 
payroll operation into three parts. 
In this way one person makes up 
the payroll, another writes the 
checks, and a third man disburses 
them. Thus they all provide a 
check on each other. 

A precaution almost as simple 
as the one just mentioned could 
have prevented loss of merchan- 
dise in a large chain department 
store. When the management be- 
gan to miss merchandise from the 
stockroom, they felt certain that 
they knew who was responsible 
for the thefts, but they were 
wrong. After all their employees 
were given lie detector tests, they 
discovered the porter was guilty. 
Further investigation revealed the 
man had a previous record of at- 
tack with a knife, attack with a 
gun, and had served time for as- 
sault and battery. 

More careful screening of appli- 
cants could have prevented this 
loss. A routine lie detection test 
given before hiring can be handled 
more diplomatically than one 
given after a theft has occurred. 
Many undesirable applicants will 
steer clear of employment offices 
where they know such a test is 
part of the hiring procedure. Do 
people resent taking such tests? 
Innocent people have nothing to 
fear from them. It is the person 
with the guilty conscience who re- 
fuses to take a test. Of course, no 
one can be forced to take a test 
against his will. 

Another instance where the real 
culprit surprised management was 
more complicated. The treasurer of 
the company began receiving a 
number of forged checks among 
those returned with the bank 
statement. He decided it was an 
inside job because the company’s 
check protector had been used and 
its check signature had been used 
to sign the checks. However, when 
Mr. Fletcher was called in, lie de- 
tector tests cleared all the present 
employees. He asked for samples 
of handwriting of former em- 
ployees, but found none that 
matched the writing on the forged 
checks. 

Shortly before Mr. Fletcher was 
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consulted, a typewriter had been 
stolen one Saturday and the fol- 
lowing week end another type- 
writer was taken. 

In the meantime, the police de- 
partment arrested a man on an- 
other check case, and he confessed 
to that charge as well as to 
stealing the typewriters and writ- 
ing these checks for more than 
$1,000. When he took the type- 
writers, he also took some checks 
and used the company machines 
to sign them and protect the 
amount. The guilty man was a 
former employee of theirs—and 
they had withheld his handwriting 
when they gave the other samples 
to Mr. Fletcher because they didn’t 
think he could possibly be the 
thief! 

An office girl and a porter were 
suspected in another case of theft 
in a small manufacturing com- 
pany. A typewriter, a clock, and 
finally some personal belongings 
disappeared from the president’s 
office. Besides taking these things, 
someone had dipped into petty 
cash. 

Because he acted rather nervous, 
the porter came under suspicion. 
However, lie tests cleared both 
him and the office girl. (The ma- 
chine is adjusted to each person, 
to take into account any nervous- 
ness or strain.) Later the presi- 
dent learned that the porter was 
uneasy because he knew who the 
thief was, but was afraid to tell. 

Then the shipping room man- 
ager was asked to take the test, 
but he complained of being ill and 
went home. The next day the 
company found that he _ had 
jumped from the roof of his hotel. 
No one could understand why 
these small thefts should have 
driven him to suicide; but further 
checking disclosed that the man 
had stolen $20,000 worth of mer- 
chandise over a period of years. 

An interesting sidelight on these 
cases is that management seldom, 
if ever, suspects the real culprit. 
This is because the guilty person 
is usually someone management 
likes and trusts implicitly. Unfor- 
tunately, this trust enables men to 
become dishonest with little likeli- 
hood of being suspected. 

Often the man who has a great 
deal of responsibility is in the best 
position to defraud his employer 
and to cover up his actions. Two 
examples of this fact are the man- 
ager of a Chicago paint store who 
juggled records of sales and re- 
turns to hide an inventory short- 
age of $40,000; and the star 
salesman in a _ wholesale house 
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who walked away with $50,000 
worth of merchandise. 

Stronger internal controls are 
recommended by Mr. Fletcher, not 
only to safeguard money and 
merchandise, but also to help em- 
ployees avoid temptation. He 
warns that if employees find that 
their co-workers are getting away 
with something, they feel it is 
foolish not to board the gravy 
train. 

A recent case of fraud in a 
trucking line involved 50 em- 
ployees. Checkers in the ware- 
house would throw extra packages 
of merchandise on the _ trucks. 
Then the truck drivers would sell 
the products and kick back to the 
checkers. Everything from candy 
to television sets disappeared. An- 
other profitable pastime was drop- 
ping cartons intentionally, because 
employees were allowed to have 
the contents of “damaged’”’ car- 
tons. Containers for radios, tobacco 
products, and meat seemed to be 
the hardest to grip properly. The 
trucking line, of course, had to 
stand the loss for breakage. 

A similar ring operated in a 
starch manufacturing plant. The 
company noticed that it was miss- 
ing about 100 pounds of brass fit- 
tings each month. A lie detector 
test was given to one of the truck 
drivers after some brass fittings 
were found on his truck. The man, 
who could hardly speak English, 
vowed he did not know how the 
fittings got there. Guided by the 
test results, the management men 
did not believe him, but they did 
not prosecute or discharge him. 
Just as they had hoped, watching 
the trapped man eventually led 
them to the rest of the dishonest 
workers. 

What makes people risk their 
jobs, the respect of their families 



























C. H. Fletcher, fraud expert, and 
the electronic B & W Lie Detector 


and friends, their reputations? In 
most cases, trying to “get some- 
thing for nothing” is their down- 
fall. Sometimes a worker may re- 
sent his foreman, poor working 
conditions, or mishandled griev- 
ances. He starts with a desire to 
“get even” and tells himself that 
he is entitled to whatever he takes. 

Domestic problems occasionally 
drive men to become dishonest. 
Recently in a Chicago court a wife 
pleaded for leniency for her hus- 
band, convicted of embezzling 
thousands of dollars from his firm. 
She claimed that it was her nag- 
ging him to “keep up with the 
Joneses” that made him steal. Just 
iike wives of many other em- 
bezzlers, she thought that the ad- 
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The widespread use of lie detection tests is still a moot 
question. In publishing this article we do not urge com- 
panies to rush into blanket use of them without careful 
consideration. Wherever a good deal of money or 
merchandise will be handled by an employee, how- 
ever, business seems justified in taking every possible 
precaution to safeguard its funds and property. The 
person who wants a position of responsibility should 
be willing to undergo such a test in order to get it. 
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Chicago executives join A. T. 
Bard in celebration. (From 
left, seated) William Tara- 
dash, Mr. Bard, and John 
Mannion, Continental Illinois 
Bank. (Standing) Hector Suy- 
ker, The Fair Store; J. C. 
McCaffrey, J. P. Stevens Co.; 
Thomas Butler, First National 
Bank; R. W. Jackson, Aldens 


By 
Wells 
Norris 


President Can Take Over Any Job 


In His 18 Clothing Plants 


RESIDENT Albert T. Bard, 

who can go into any one of the 
Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s 18 plants and efficiently 
take over any job, received the 
company’s first 50-year service 
recognition pin this summer. 

He would have no trouble re- 
lieving any of Reliance’s 6,500 em- 
ployees because he started working 
for the company as a_ button 
riveter when he was 12 years old 
and progressed through the vari- 
ous jobs while being transferred 
from plant to plant. There is an 
unusual twist to the story, how- 
ever, for President Bard almost 
passed up a career in manufactur- 
ing for one in baseball. 

He was working at Reliance’s 
original Michigan City (Ind.) plant 
and was told that he would be 
transferred to a new plant in 
Brooklyn. Simultaneously, he had 
a chance to get into semi-pro base- 
ball. Mr. Bard insists that a local 
fortuneteller advised him to stick 
with manufacturing, and he, there- 
fore, went to Brooklyn—but not to 
play with the Dodgers. 

His job in Brooklyn included 
training many immigrant girls 
who were among the hundreds of 
thousands who swarmed off ships 
in New York, fresh from foreign 
countries and not able to speak 
much English. Mr. Bard said, “We 
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made good operators of girls who 
couldn’t speak English, who had 
never even heard of a sewing ma- 
chine. The problem was to get 
them to stop work and go home. 
They’d have stayed until 9 o’clock 
at night if we’d let them; they 
even figured out ways to stack 
their work after the power was 
shut off, to be ready for a faster 
start the next morning.” 

Mr. Bard, while moving from 
plant to plant and getting to know 
many Reliance workers personally, 
found time for a correspondence 
course in architecture that he took 
to brush up on mathematics. His 
facility for handling figures proved 
helpful in planning new plants, but 
it was also invaluable in setting 
up one of the first wage-incentive 
plans in the textile industry. Mr. 
Bard foresaw the need for closer 
control of production costs, and 
he came up with the idea of sur- 
veying every phase of Reliance 
production. Engineers spent 2 
years on the job, and the result 
was a system that standardized 
rates throughout all plants. 

Before the wage-incentive plan 
was installed, Reliance set sewing 
rates on experience, or by trial and 
error. Mr. Bard recalled, “And I 
was the poor devil who had to set 
the rates for all operations. Some- 
times I guessed right, which was 


an advantage to the operators; 
sometimes I guessed wrong, which 
was a disadvantage to them.” 

Fifty years with the same com- 
pany gives a man plenty of op- 
portunity for comparisons. For 
example, Mr. Bard believes that 
problems back in the early days of 
Reliance (the company was only 
3 years old when he joined it) 
were much simpler than now. He 
reminisced, “We booked orders 9 
months in advance and set our 
production accordingly; we sold 
only through jobbers, hundreds of 
thousands of one style. Remember 
when Ford said you could have a 
car in any color you wanted just 
as long as it was black? Well, 
we've had to change, too.” 

During the first half of Mr. 
Bard’s career with Reliance, the 
product was largely work clothing. 
About 1925, a program of diversi- 
fication was started which led to 
the introduction of a wide variety 
of wearing apparel for women and 
children, as well as men. Reliance 
has thus been called the “General 
Motors of the garment industry.” 
Under Mr. Bard’s supervision, Re- 
liance engineers have solved many 
problems having to do with using 
a wide range of synthetic fabrics 
that have gained popularity with 
the American public, although 
cotton and woolen fabrics are still 
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the largest percentage of the many 
millions of yards cut annually in 
the Reliance plants. 

There were some problems back 
in those days that required make- 
shift treatment to keep the busi- 
ness going. There was a coal strike 
in Indiana that threatened to shut 
down most companies. The Public 
Utilities Commission had ordered 
electricity shut off, and gas or oil 
engines were not to be had. Mr. 
Bard, who was born on an Indiana 
farm, rounded up tractors from 
nearby farms, and they stopped 
turning furrows in the field long 
enough to keep the wheels of Re- 
liance industry turning. The trac- 
tors were used for about a month, 
and there was no layoff in the six 
Reliance factories in Indiana. 

Changing times have brought 
other problems. For example, Re- 
liance used to ship a carload order 
to a customer, and a huge sign 
would be put on the box car: “Big 
Yank Work Shirts Going to . 

.”’ Mr. Bard said, ‘That 
was the way we advertised.” The 
old technique is no longer a match 
for the national advertising of to- 
day, and Reliance has had to make 
this shift. 

Mr. Bard started operations at 
all Reliance plants except the first 
one at Michigan City, and his ex- 
perience in picking sites and find- 
ing factories might give other ex- 
ecutives some ideas. At Seymour, 
Ind., for example, a group of busi- 
nessmen organized into a commit- 
tee in 1913 with the express pur- 
pose of finding employment for 
women in the area. The committee 
located a building and approached 
Reliance to see if it would be in- 
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Mr. Bard gets around! (Left) 
He enjoys a joke with Mayor 


Kennelly, Chicago. 


(Below) 


He goes through the testi- 


monials, pictures, and sig- 


natures sent to him by the 


employees on his anniversary 


terested. Reliance soon agreed, and 
the Seymour plant is now produc- 
ing about 156,000 dozen dress 
shirts every year. 

Reliance started a plant at Bed- 
ford, Ind., at the invitation of the 
Bedford Chamber of Commerce 
years ago, and the company was 
invited to Montgomery, Ala., by 
Tuskegee Institute and the Mont- 
gomery Chamber of Commerce. 
Negro unemployment was worry- 
ing Tuskegee and city officials, and 
they hoped part of the answer 
might lie with Reliance. A factory 
was built in the midst of the Negro 
section at Montgomery, and Negro 


schools and churches helped Mr. 
Bard and other Reliance officials 
choose 280 operators. This Mont- 
gomery plant today has almost 99 
per cent Negro employees. 
Reliance went to Mississippi 
after a group of businessmen there 
formed the BAWI—Balance Agri- 
culture with Industry. Mississippi 
wanted to start new industries so 
that the state would not have to 
depend completely on its farm 
yield, and Reliance opened plants 
there. The factory at Hattiesburg 
was built by popular subscription 
in 1933 during the darkest part of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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This fairly small general office with a total of 27 employees handles the paperwork connected with more than 400 
union locals in the United States and Canada. The office keeps close tab on approximately 186,000 union names on file 





Office Was Built for Night Club 


HE new build- 

ing occupied 

by the Interna- 

tional Chemical 

Workers Union 

at Akron, Ohio, 

was built to be a 

night club and 

restaurant. In fact, the dumb- 

waiter that was expected to carry 

dirty dishes to the kitchen now 
carries files to the basement. 

The two-story structure was al- 
ready decorated and _ virtually 
ready for the grand opening as a 
night club when the owner ran 
into unforeseen problems and de- 
cided to sell. International Chemi- 
cal bought the building, ripped out 
partitions, and remodeled to fit its 
own needs. In the building more 
than 2 years now, the union has 
found the offices ideally suited to 
its particular operation. 

There are about 27 employees in 
the offices, but many people un- 
doubtedly will wonder what work 
the union would have to keep 
these people busy. Surprisingly 
enough, the paperwork is so great 
that one girl does nothing except 
file Addressograph plates, another 
H. A. Bradley, shown here in his comfortable office, started the chemical spends her full time filing mem- 
workers’ union, which now occupies a new building on the west side of Akron bership cards, and another keeps 
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Do you know how many separate writ- 
ings you require to get your orders ship- 


ped and billed? Yes] 





Have you investigated recently to see if 
writings are being made which can be 
eliminated? Yes[] 
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-»» SAY EMINENT BUSINESS 
Are the orders sent in by your branch 


offices or salesmen rewritten in your 
__ Knenmatlonmematesn Yes) EXPERTS! 
+ 


Are shipping addresses retyped on your 
4 ee Yes[] 
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Are these same addresses again rewritten 
on your tags and labels?...............c..ccce0000 Yes[] 


Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping orders?..............cesssseess0e Yes[_] 


When a partial shipment is made do you 
write a new shipping order to cover items 


back-ordered? Yes[] 


Do you write a new set of billing copies 

covering each back order shipment?........ Yes(_] 

Do you post each individual invoice to DITTO, Incorporated 

your accounts receivable ledger?.............. 682 5S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, ill. 


Would you like us to send you folders which illus- 
© trate how you can eliminate all retyping, on original 
and back orders, eliminate posting to accounts receiv- 


oS ees ane voseerees WOS{ | Nol] 


If answer is “Yes"’, fill in and mail to 
Ditto, inc., 682 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
—_ 
OE 
TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 


Address__— 


—- __ State. 
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busy cutting new Addressograph 
plates. 

To show the scope of Interna- 
tional Chemical’s work, here are 
some staggering figures: There are 
more than 400 locals in the United 
States and Canada, and numbers 
being assigned to new members 
run higher than 186,000—which 
means that more than 186,000 
chemical workers have joined the 
union, although some have since 
dropped out. The Akron head- 
quarters, however, keeps a record 
of all active and inactive members, 
and the complete status of any 
member can be obtained in a mat- 
ter of minutes. 

Each union local, of course, has 
its secretary, and the headquarters 
at Akron must maintain close con- 
tact with these people. There nat- 
urally is a great deal of paper- 
work associated with all the cor- 
respondence, receipts, and reports, 
and it is only with streamlined 
procedures that International 
Chemical can handle all the work 
with relatively few people. 

While it might seem that the 
union headquarters could not 
maintain adequate control over the 
more than 400 locals, just the op- 
posite is true. The union has a 
foolproof system that makes it al- 
most impossible for a local to 
withhold funds or use them for 
other purposes. For one thing, 
dues are paid at the end of the 
month, and the union prints its 
own receipts so that locals can be 
billed much as they would be in 
buying office supplies. Receipts are 
made out to each active member, 
and these are mailed to the locals, 
together with a form that has the 
printed name of each member of 
the various locals. There is no 
chance of names being confused, 
as is often the case when the local 
secretary writes his own list. 

To the local secretary, the re- 
ceipts are just like bills. He is 
charged for each one, although he 
can get a refund if a receipt is re- 
turned with a good reason for 
nonpayment. A member can not be 
suspended until he has failed to 
pay his dues for 3 months, and 
International Chemical will not 
make refunds on receipts that are 
older than 4 months. Thus, the 
union locals have every incentive 
to keep their records up to date, 
for penalty is the only alternative. 

The reports that union head- 
quarters sends out to locals every 
month go by registered mail, and 
each secretary signs for the report 
as it is delivered. In this way, 
there is never the excuse that “T 
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didn’t get the report this month.” 

When the reports are returned 
to Akron every month, they go 
through a systematic processing 
that is necessary if more than 400 
records are going to be handled 
with any degree of accuracy and 
without wasting too much time. 
The reports go through the hands 
of several office employees, with 
each one being responsible for one 
part. The first girl notes the date 
of receipt of the report and the 
check, and then another girl goes 
through the list of names for any 
new members. The files must be 
used to determine if a new member 
was ever a member before, and if 
he was, then the number he 
formerly had is reassigned. If the 
new member has no record with 
the union, he gets a new number. 
A third girl then checks the status 
of members, any address changes, 
suspensions, or other notations, 
and she enters the credit for any 
receipts that are due. The report 
goes on down the line, and an- 
other girl studies only the finan- 
cial part of the sheet—to see if 
the money sent is correct and also 
to make sure the daily expendi- 
tures of the locals have gone into 
the right channels. 

With such a system, of course, 
the more than 400 reports go 
through the office in assembly-line 
fashion, and there is a minimum of 
confusion. 

To maintain even closer contact 
with its locals, International 
Chemical has a traveling auditor 
who visits each local during the 
year to help keep their bookkeep- 
ing in order. The auditor’s record, 
in turn, can be compared with the 
one the union headquarters main- 
tains through the monthly reports 
and other correspondence. 

Now and then the auditor runs 
into a situation that might never 
be uncovered unless he made his 
yearly visits to the locals. For ex- 
ample, he once found that a type- 
writer was missing from one of- 
fice, and at another time he 
learned that one local had paid 
fees to a local lawyer for 3 years 
while the union headquarters has 
a legal staff available for union 
members. The auditor makes his 
report, and it is up to International 
Chemical to right any wrongs. 

As an additional assurance that 
all its records are accurate, Akron 
headquarters makes up a monthly 
report that includes the names of 
members who have withdrawn 
from the union and the reasons for 
their withdrawal. This information 
comes from the regular report of 


receipts that has already been dis- 
cussed. Since the information 
comes from the secretaries of the 
locals, there should be little 
chance for mistakes, but a dupli- 
cate of the list of withdrawn mem- 
bers is sent to all locals to elimi- 
nate all possible errors. 

Another form devised by Inter- 
national Chemical has reduced an 
amazing amount of personal cor- 
respondence. With so many reports 
coming in every month, there is al- 
ways the chance that some secre- 
taries have left out vital informa- 
tion, and the union therefore 
would have to write letters and 
ask for the specific facts. To cut 
down this personal but routine 
correspondence, the Akron head- 
quarters worked up a form that is 
a “Request for Information.” All 
that is necessary is for someone 
at the union to check the proper 
spaces to indicate the information 
needed, and there are also spaces 
for names and addresses in case 
receipts were not returned or re- 
deemed for certain members. The 
form can be checked and put in the 
mails in a small fraction of the 
time required to dictate a personal 
letter, and the time saved is 
tremendous. 

International Chemical’s month- 
ly mailings are a time-consuming 
job, and it takes 2 weeks to run off 
the receipts for individual mem- 
bers and the monthly reports for 
union locals. Both jobs are handled 
on the Addressograph. The Ad- 
dressograph plates are put to ad- 
ditional use, for they are used for 
mailing the union newspaper 
every month. About a week is re- 
quired to run off the mailing tape 
for the newspaper. The plates are 
also used for envelopes, labels, and 
any other mailings. 

International Chemical main- 
tains a research department that 
gives information to locals about 
cost of living, pensions, and other 
vital issues, and this work involves 
considerable correspondence. The 
union’s legal staff works closely 
with the locals and is always ready 
to rush to the aid of members. 
There are also about 40 organizers 
on the payroll. The union head- 
quarters sponsors summer school 
courses at various universities for 
its members, and it furnishes a 
film service for locals. A summer 
resort in Canada was recently 
bought by the union and it will be 
turned into a vacation and meeting 
place for the union and its mem- 
bers. All these activities naturally 
require plenty of work from the 
relatively small staff. 
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Director's Room, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Company, Washington, D. C., Installation by Chas. G. Stott & Co.. Inc 


Sound Business Judgment Is Dramatized with 
Keopold Office Furniture 


a Profitable Investment 


@ A business is judged by the men who run it. Opinions of the sound 
judgment of management are often formed by visual impressions 
of offices. 


@ You show progressive, sound management when you invest in 
distinctive, efficient Leopold office furniture. Its efficient design gives 
added profit through greater working comfort, increased productivity 
for executives or general office staff. 


@ The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office 
planning counselor. Call him, today, for specific suggestions 
profitable for you. If not known, please write us for his 


name and address. 
tHE Le000/e/ COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE w 
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William Johnson switched from credit 
to sales promotion at Neiman-Marcus 


Girdle Reshaped Career 


| early encounter with an old, 


soggy girdle was one of the 
major factors that eventually led 
William Johnson to switch from 
credit manager to sales promotion 
director of Neiman-Marcus, highly 
fashionable Dallas, Texas, special- 
ty store. 

Mr. Johnson still blanches and 
trembles slightly when he recalls 
his first day with the store. It was 
his initial experience at working 
in a store whose clientele was 
mainly female, and he sat at his 
desk busily trying to get oriented 
to his new job. The credit manager 
and the other assistant credit man- 
ager were both out to lunch. Sud- 
denly he looked up and saw a 
formidable matron, who weighed, 


as he remembers it, about 260 
pounds, bearing down on _ him, 
fuming and frantically waving a 
newspaper-wrapped parcel before 
her. She stormed into his office 
waving the object under his nose 
berating it at the top of her power- 
ful lungs. She stripped off the 
newspaper wrapping to reveal a 
badly worn, hideously shapeless 
girdle. 

Young Johnson turned scarlet. 
Then he turned white. He was un- 
accustomed to _ hearing ladies’ 
undergarments even mentioned in 
public. He made an effort to calm 
the woman, but the more he tried 
to placate her the more furious she 
grew. Finally he managed to stam- 
mer weakly, “We'll be delighted to 
give you full credit on it, madam.” 

The woman swept out of the of- 
fice and Mr. Johnson sank into the 
nearest chair. For a long time he 
stared at the thing lying on his 
desk in all its pink nudity, and he 
suddenly realized that he had 
neglected to ask the woman what 
her name was, when she _ had 
bought the girdle, or what she had 
found wrong with it. 

He picked it up carefully, re- 
wrapped it in the old newspapers, 
and deposited it in a_ nearby 
wastebasket with a new realiza- 
tion that his real role in the credit 


world was in the promotional end 
of the business. 

For the many years that Mr. 
Johnson controlled the Neiman- 
Marcus credit operation, where 85 
per cent of the business is charge 
business and 55 per cent of the 
charge accounts are out of town, 
out of state, or out of the country, 
his main forte was in the field of 
charge account promotion and spe- 
cial customer service. When the 
opportunity occurred, Mr. John- 
son, still with a clear picture of 
that limp old girdle in mind, 
switched to a job where his main 
responsibility would be to sell 
merchandise and not credit it. 
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She can do the work of 


Yes, it’s true—literally. One typist can do 
the work not of three or four, but of ten 
when she uses the duplicator to turn out 
multiple copies of conference reports, sales 
letters, bulletins, price lists. 

On Hammermill Duplicator paper, only 
one typing, only one checking is necessary. 


Every copy will be clean and sharp he 
kind that wins and holds cust 

Hammermill Duplicator works equally well 
on either spirit or gelatin machines pro 
white and five 


mer approval 


choice of a clear 
attractive with Hammermill Bond 


Envelopes to match. Send for a sample book 


vides a 
-olors 


4 Send the coupon now for an up-to-date sample book of 
EES Hammermill Duplicator and the helpful idea-book ‘‘Duplicator Facts.” 
ee 


HAMMERMILL |} 
DUPLICATOR J 


FOR SPIRIT AND GELATT 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 

Please send me — FREE — the sample book of Hammer- 
mill Duplicator Check here if 
“‘Duplicator Facts,’ 


ut of your duplicator equipment 


you'd like a copy of 
idea-book that helps you get the best 


N MACHINES 


AB-AL 
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This view of The Peoples Bank shows the streamlined writing desks that are attached to the mirror-covered pillars. 
Bank officials have desks on main floor, and visitors go through no formality when they wish to see an executive 


Tuformatity—Builds Bank Volume 


HE Peoples Bank at Canton, 

Ohio, has tried some new ideas 
and found them practical and ef- 
ficient—even though some of these 
break with the conventional prac- 
tices of most banks. 

Instead of the usual high, cold 
marble counters with windows, 
Peoples Bank has a rather low 
counter that has no windows what- 
ever. Customers seldom have to 
stand in line, because a bank em- 
ployee can fill in anywhere behind 
the counter and take care of the 
overflow. Since there are no win- 
dows, there are no bars or glass 
partitions to separate the cus- 
tomer and the bank employee. Too, 
there are no marble or terrazzo 
floors, for the floors have been 
carpeted to blend in with the wal- 
nut counters. 

The banking floor of Peoples 
Bank is even more unusual be- 
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cause of the relatively low ceiling. 
The highest point is 11 feet, and 
other points in the “broken” ceil- 
ing are lower. The old conventional 
idea, of course, is to have lofty 
ceilings that are supposed to add 
dignity to the place—although 
such ceilings play havoc with cool- 
ing and heating systems. The lobby 
floor makes the best use of pillars 
that support the ceiling by cover- 
ing them on four sides with mir- 
rors and adding writing areas to 
some of them. The modern writing 
tables are suspended in circular 
fashion around the pillars, quite a 
departure from the usual row of 
tables lined up against a wall. 
Peoples Bank has arranged the 
desks of its officers on the lobby 
floor so that nobody is hidden 
away. There is always an officer 
on the floor, and visitors go 
through no formality to see one of 


the bankers. They merely ap- 
proach the executive’s desk and 
announce their business. 

The bank has a second floor 
where behind-the-scenes produc- 
tion is carried on, and operators 
work beside a huge window that 
lets in plenty of daylight. A kitch- 
en is available to the girls, and 
free milk, cereal, soup, and similar 
items are kept in stock. Certain 
girls work on “K.P.” every week, 
and it is their responsibility to see 
that the kitchen is clean. 

Music from the bank’s own rec- 
ords is piped into the various de- 
partments. Ball games, speeches, 
and other events are broadcast to 
employees and customers from 
time to time. 

Peoples Bank microfilms its 
checks and_ end-of-the-month 
ledgers, and uses single posting 

(Continued on page 51) 
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» ystiOARY NEW ” 
“FOUR-IN-ONE” DESK UNITIZER 


Shuts (4 te BLY 


OF YOUR OFFICE FLOOR SPACE! 


REY 


MORE DESK ROOM 


Space saving of 14% to 31% means room 
for additional office personnel without 
increasing floor area. 


MORE EFFICIENCY 


Greater privacy, less disturbance and dis- 
traction of personnel. Less office trafhic 
and congestion. Better utilization of light. 
More orderly messenger routes save time. 
More convenient working areas. 


MORE ECONOMIES 


Reductions of up to 50% in telephones, 
baskets, guest chairs and distributors. 
Possible elimination of private offices. 

One of the possible desk arrangements utilizing the FOUR-IN- 

ONE DESK UNITIZER to provide four semi-private work 

areas. Note how each telephone serves two desks. 


Here at last is an efficient way to make room for additional fore | 
office personnel! without increasing floor area. O vee 
The FOUR-IN-ONE DESK UNITIZER permits four em- 
ployees at four separate desks to work in privacy and without 
distraction even though the desks are adjacent to each other 
in one unit. By making use of space wasted with ordinary desk 
arrangement, this new method actually saves 14% to 31% of OLD WAY Six desks placed in rows with 
the floor area and results in many other operating economies. usual arrangement 
The FOUR-IN-ONE DESK UNITIZER is a four-way translu- 
cent frosted partition specially designed to give the occupant 
of each desk the proper privacy and to increase the amount of 
light on desk surfaces. Includes utility shelves to match desk sur- 
faces. Easily and quickly attached without damage to furniture. 


For full details and prices, write 


KRAUS COMPANY ie 
NEW WAY Eight desks with two FOUR- 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin IN-ONE DESK UNITIZERS 
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Non-Selling TWA Employees Sell 
$366,743 Worth of Air Travel 





Employees in non-selling jobs at Trans World Airlines sold 
$366,743 worth of air travel during a recent contest. Their 


methods showed planning, resourcefulness, enthusiasm, 
and persistence that would do credit to any selling staff 





By Lillian Stemp 


HE sales department of the 

Trans World Airlines, Inc., dis- 
covered a gold mine of sales talent 
and methods when the company 
conducted a 3-month system-wide 
sales contest among its non-selling 
employees. About 235 contestants 
here and abroad persuaded pro- 
spective airline passengers to use 
TWA service and by doing so, ex- 
ceeded the sales goal of $225,000 
set by officials at the beginning of 
the contest. When the final tabula- 
tions were made, sales had reached 
$366,743. TWA learned, as many 
other organizations are learning, 
that there is no limit to the ca- 
pacity of employees in boosting 
sales and products, or in solving 
problems or introducing ideas, if 
they are challenged properly. 

For example, contest winner 
Edwin Gorczyca, a TWA trans- 
portation agent working behind 
the scenes at the Chicago Midway 
Airport with little opportunity to 
contact the public, prepared a 
plan for success in the contest and 
executed it with such skill that his 
efforts prompted this comment 
from TWA President R. S. Damon: 
“I hope you never go after the job 
of president, at least until I am 
ready to give it up.” 

The contest was run on a point 
system, with points earned re- 
deemed for merchandise. Contest- 
ants received supplies of “Sun 
Travel Cards” to be used in con- 
nection with the “Win a Place in 
the Sun” contest, as it was called. 
Each contestant recorded his pay- 
roll register number on the cards 
for proper identification and credit, 
should the cards be used. 

The contest problem was to get 
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the cards into the hands of pro- 
spective TWA passengers. If the 
cards were presented at the time 
the passengers purchased their 
tickets, the ticket agent validated 
them by recording the amount of 
net transportation purchased (tax 
not included), and then sending it 
to the contest headquarters where 
proper credit was given to the 
contestant. 

Getting the cards to people who 
could use them involved more ef- 
fort than just promiscuous disiri- 
bution. Mr. Gorezyca began his 
promotional work in behalf of the 
TWA contest at home. He lives in 
Hammond, Ind., an industrial city 
of 80,000 people. Because he felt 
that no other contestant was apt to 
canvass that territory, he tele- 
phoned the heads of local indus- 
tries, explained his mission briefly, 
and followed up with a short let- 
ter. Bearing in mind that execu- 
tives are busy, he kept his letters 
short—a 10-line limit. 

He was also aware that any 
plan that would lessen details for 
an executive would be apt to meet 
with favor. Therefore, he offered 
his personal service in obtaining 
reservations and handling other 
related matters for the executives. 
This offer appealed to the busy 
men and in one instance was re- 
sponsible for repeating three sales. 

The next step included visits to 
department store owners’ and 
buyers. Contacts were made only 
with people who were apt to travel 
for either business or personal rea- 
sons. In every instance the advan- 
tages of using TWA service were 
briefly reviewed. 


Whenever a _ prospect did not 


plan to travel within the contest 
period, he was encouraged to dis- 
tribute cards to business acquaint- 
ances who might. 

Many of the contestants found 
prospects among traveling sales- 
men and took advantage of every 
opportunity to leave cards with 
them. Considerable business came 
from used-car salesmen who travel 
to find good car buys. The winner 
reported that when he could not 
find salesmen, he left cards with 
businessmen who saw_ salesmen 
daily. 

Contestants who were World 
War II vets found friends at Army 
and Navy bases willing to use 
TWA service when on furloughs. 

Another channel was through 
free-lance writers apt to travel in 
gathering material for stories and 
articles. Suggestions were made to 
the writers to leave cards with the 
people whom they _ interviewed 
also. One writer left five cards 
with a man who had no particular 
preference in airlines. When he 
got the cards, he used all of them 
for TWA tickets. 

Contestants found that the sub- 
ject of travel was as good a con- 
versation opener as the weather, 
and it nearly always led into a 
more animated exchange of 
thoughts. People became more in- 
terested and attentive when they 
learned they were talking to TWA 
personnel and felt free to ask 
many questions concerning airline 
operation. 

Inducements for participation 
in the contest included handsome 
prizes, selections to be made by 
the contestants from an illustrated 
catalog. In order to qualify for 
awards, $100 worth of sales had 
to be obtained. As soon as an em- 
ployee was credited with this 
amount, he received a catalog. To 
get the contest off to a speedy 
Start, 1,500 bonus points were 
given to the first 10 contestants in 
each of two contest groups who 
sold $100 worth of business. When 
the contest was over, the winner 
and his wife were issued a pass to 
Paris, and the second-place winner, 
working in Europe, was given a 
pass to New York. These passes 
were in addition to merchandise 
prizes. 
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. HE CONTROLS 
HE PRODUCES 


He fills your tank with miles 
. via the dotted line 


This attendant pumps gallons, but it 
takes an industry to pipe oceans of petfo- 
leum from the earth to dealers’ tanks. 
The smooth flow of fuel to market takes 
a smooth flow of operations—good man- 
agement carried out on the DOTTED LINE. 
That’s the perforation on forms made 
by Moore 

Moore forms and systems control an 
endless chain of jobs that have to be done 
to put fuel on its journey to the uger. 
Examples? The forms above are thfee 
that speed Production (9-part Refinery 
Order) ; Control (4-part Pipeline Tickef) ; 
Delivery (4-part Delivery Receipt) 

Any business you can name has room 
for DOTTED LINE efficiency. It unifies effort 
and speeds work. It reduces error becatse 
it reduces writings. The DOTTED LINE is 
more than a perforation—it’s a pipeline 
that runs through a business, keeping it 
oiled with efficiency 

On most styles of forms, Moore is 
producing to capacity its new, greater 
capacity—supplying industry with DoTTED 
LINE efficiency to help make America 
strong. Headquarters at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
Moore offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 

ition points in Canada also THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS. 





Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 








Companies set up booths in Michigan State's auditorium and talked to students about career opportunities. John 
Schlueter, college placement director, said that more than 8,000 students are expected for the next carnival in February 


College “Career Carnival” Lures 


Employee-Hungry Companies 


HEN students at Michigan 

State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., staged their second annual 
“Career Carnival’’ several weeks 
ago, about 75 per cent of the 56 
participating concerns made job 
offers to the 6,000 students attend- 
ing the 2-day affair. 

The carnival was started in 1950 
at the suggestion of the director of 
the placement 
president of the senior class. There 
were 32 companies represented, 
and about 4,000 students attended. 

The 2-day carnival provided an 
unusual opportunity for the stu- 
dents to get important answers 
straight from the horses’ mouths. 
Their questions were about job op- 
portunities, and the answers came 
from more than 125 personnel ex- 
perts from top-flight business and 
industrial concerns and Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The program, packed into an in- 
tensive 26-hour schedule, is _ be- 
lieved to be one of the most ad- 
vanced projects in college-business 
cooperation relative to personnel 
recruiting today. 

Included on the schedule was an 
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bureau and the ~ 


evening session featuring a short 
address and a “Mr. I. Q.’’-style 
question-and-answer period the 
first evening, and a 6-hour session 
the second day, during which rep- 
resentatives manned exhibits and 
answered questions. 

Charles F. McCaffery, director 
of the Detroit branch of The 
Kroger Company, launched the 
program with a talk on “Your 
Future Is What You Make It.” A 
question-and-answer period fol- 
lowed, with the student audience 
firing questions at a student-busi- 
nessman panel. Mr. McCaffery ad- 
vised students to look for content- 
ment, income, and opportunity in 
a prospective job. He added that 
industries are taking qualified 
graduates regardless of their draft 
eligibility, and that industrial and 
business concerns already are con- 
verting to “womanpower” in many 
positions due to the impending 
shortage of men. 

The following day saw represent- 
atives erect 50 company displays 
in the auditorium at Michigan 
State. The display booths con- 
tained helpful literature about the 


respective companies, and repre- 
sentatives were on hand at all 
times. The students filed into the 
auditorium in a steady stream all 
afternoon and the crowds became 
heavy during the 214-hour evening 
session. 

Informality was _ stressed 
throughout the program, and stu- 
dents and business representatives 
found it much easier to gather 
valuable information about the 
wants and needs of the other 
group. 

Students wanted to know what 
the job possibilities were for now 
and later; how the national de- 
fense program would affect the 
field; what consideration 1-A stu- 
dents would get from prospective 
employers; and what major field 
of study should be pursued to 
qualify for a certain job. 

In most cases students got their 
answers straight from the shoulder 
in a personal interview with a 
company representative at the car- 
nival booth. The answers they re- 
ceived will be used to advantage in 
later interviews. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Cleanliness Improve Your Business! 
Use LINEN and TOWEL SERVICE 


... the Jow cost service that supplies you 
with fresh, clean cotton towels, uniforms, 
and other items... in the quantity, style and 
sizes you want, when you want them! 


Saves You Money—!Improves Your Business 
... You never invest a penny in expensive 
linens when you use Servilinen. Your busi- 
ness is better because people like to do busi- 
ness where cleanliness is apparent. 


Guards Public Health... Hygienically clean 
linens guard public health, give your busi- 
ness a reputation for immaculate cleanliness 


that invites people back again. 


improves Morale... An abundance of soft, 
clean cotton towels enables everyone to 
look better, work better, feel better on 
the job. 


CALL the Linen & Towel Supplier in your 
locality—he'll show you how to improve 
business, save money. Get the interesting, 
informative booklet giving complete de- 
tails about Servilinen by WRITING DIRECT 
TO: The Linen Supply Assn. ot America, 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois, 


Servilinen 


The Quality Service Obtainable from Members of 


LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Ni ann aaa 


This campaign is being sponsored in the interests of the linen supply industry by 


Division of Opelika Manufacturing Corporation, furnishers of washable service 


apporel and towels to the linen supply industry 





The accompanying chart 
is reproduced here so that 
a new, fast system for 
sorting checks can be 


easily understood. The 


system is said to be the 


brain child of a controller 
in Michigan, and it is 
surprisingly simple to use 


CHECK-SORTING system re- 
A portedly devised by E. L. Tait, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., reduces. the 
tedium associated with the time- 
consuming job of putting checks in 
numerical order. 

Mr. Tait said the underlying 
principle was originally ‘“dis- 
covered” about 1930 when payroll 
checks were turned face down to 
conceal them from the prying eyes 
of passing clerks. Only the top 
check was placed face up, and the 
new sorting idea developed from 
there. 

The procedure is best under- 
stood with the accompanying 
chart kept in full view while fol- 
lowing the explanation. The 
checks, first of all, are stacked in 
front of the clerk with all of them 
turned face up. There should be 


room for 10 more stacks, starting _ 


with “0” and going through “9.” 

The clerk should grasp the first 
check at the bottom edge with the 
thumb and forefinger, read the 
right-hand digit of the check num- 
ber, and place it face down in the 
pile with the number correspond- 
ing to the right-hand digit. If the 
right-hand digit of the first check 
is 8, it would go face down in the 
number 8 pile. 

Before the first check has been 
laid down, the next check should 
be picked up with the other hand 
and placed in the proper pile. 
Thus, both hands are moving con- 
stantly. The checks should not be 
passed from hand to hand, or con- 
fusion is sure to result. The dis- 
tribution of the checks according 
to right-hand digit numbers should 
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The name ‘‘Digisort'’ has been given 
to his system by Controller E. L. Tait 


be continued until all have been 
placed in the proper piles. 

The 10 piles are then grouped 
by placing number 9 on number 8, 
number 8 on number 7, and so on, 
until there is only one pile. 

The new pile is placed face up in 
front of the sorting clerk, who 
once again sorts the checks into 
10 piles—but this time by reading 
the second digit from the right. 
The 10 piles are picked up as be- 
fore, and the process of sorting 
and re-piling should be gone 
through for as many times as 
there are digits in the check num- 
ber. The checks will then be in 
complete numerical sequence. 

Mr. Tait said that the method 
may appear to be slow but is very 


fast in actual practice. The secret 
of the system, he emphasized, is 
not in speeded-up hand movements 
but is more the result of a con- 
tinuous, smooth hand motion. Since 
considerable concentration is re- 
quired, the system has not worked 
well with some employees. Checks 
are placed face down and it is im- 
possible for the clerk to try any 
“matching,” she merely must 
make sure the piles of checks are 
not confused. 

Although any number of checks 
can be sorted with the system, 
Mr. Tait recommends breaking a 
big collection of checks into groups 
of 100 each, and then sorting each 
100 by the digit method. The 
monotony of the system is thus re- 
duced somewhat, and the clerk 
can more readily see what prog- 
ress she is making. In addition, any 
number of clerks can work on the 
same batch of checks when they 
are grouped this way. 

Mr. Tait has advertised his idea 
by direct mail, suggesting that 
any office manager who realizes 
any savings from the system remit 
whatever amount the idea was 
worth to him. The problem, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tait, is that he can- 
not patent his system because 
there is no mechanical device con- 
nected with it. 

Currently controller of Fetzer 
Broadcasting Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Mr. Tait has an ac- 
counting background that started 
with Libbey Glass _ Division, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, in 1916. He has been with 
Fetzer since 1946. 
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One Letter Each Day Pays for 
This New JACKSON Desk 


Here is the way it works out: Secretary’s salary 
is $50 for a five-day week. She writes 40 letters 
daily. That’s 25 cents labor cost per letter. 


Why doesn’t she write more letters each day’? 
Because her old desk is wiggly and wobbly. It 
may be too high or too low. It is probably too big. 
Her typewriter jumps and dances and jiggles. 


She becomes tired. Her eyes ache. Her back, 
neck, and shoulders ache. She makes needless er- 
rors because she is tense, nervous, overwrought. 


Now then, give her this new Jackson—Built 
Like a Stone Wall—Desk, designed and engineered 
for comfort, stability, and greater production. 
Finished in eye-ease Softone Oak. Her eye, back, 
neck, and shoulder aches disappear because she 
can adjust the typewriter platform up or down to 
the right height for most comfortable’ posture. 


If she produces one extra letter a day—that’s 
25 cents—for less than 4 years, the cost of the 
desk and her chair is completely wiped out. And 
some secretaries have found it easy to produce 
from 15 to 25 per cent more when given one of 
these new Jackson Secretarial Desks. 


CONSULT A JACKSON DEALER 


Jackson Dealers—there’s one in every key city— 
know much about creating typing departments which 
produce more, with less worry, strain, fatigue, and 
errors, Write us today for the name of the nearest 
Then let him show you our famous 
“Lower Office Costs,” and submit a pro- 


Jackson Dealer. 
booklet, 
posal which will cut costs and widen the bottlenecks 
in all your company typing, stenographic, and com- 


munications jobs. 
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Solar Finds Reservoir of Talent 


Solar Aircraft's San Diego plant adds three or four hand- 
icapped workers to its payroll every week, and the company 
policy is to give a job to anybody who can do the work— 
no matter what his impairment. Here is what has happened 


HE labor pool in some defense 

areas has been drained until it 
more nearly resembles a dry lake. 
Confronted with this problem, the 
Solar Aircraft Company of San 
Diego, Calif., and Des Moines, 
Iowa, is turning to a _ seldom- 
tapped reservoir—the partially dis- 
abled worker. 

“We'll hire anyone able to do 
the work, whatever his impair- 
ment,” says Al Witt, director of 
employee relations at Solar’s San 
Diego plant, who adds three or 
four maimed persons to the pay- 
roll every week. “In one production 
department we use handicapped 
people exclusively. That’s one 
place where no others need apply.” 

Factory work seems rugged for 
a man with only one eye or an 
artificial leg. Yet at Solar, where 
big jet and turbine parts are made, 
the percentage of employees with 
permanent injuries compared to 
those who are sound physically ac- 
tually is higher than among the 
general public! 

“We began recruiting from this 
physically below-par group during 
World War II,” says Mr. Witt. 
“Most of them left us when it 
ended, either because they lacked 
seniority or because they couldn't 
handle the diversified work that 
we then had to offer. Now we've 
picked up better than 60 per cent 
of those ex-employees again, and 
have added a lot more. We have 
close to a hundred and are going 
strong.” 

How has this unusual experi- 
ment worked out? Edmund T. 
Price, president and general man- 
ager, and E. E. Binger, general 
manager of industrial relations, 
are wholeheartedly behind the 
project. 

“It’s good business, not charity,” 
says Mr. Binger. ‘They do exactly 
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By Helen Waterman 


the same job for the same pay as 
other employees. Now, when 
everyone available ought to be 
helping the defense effort, we're 
simply giving the handicapped a 
chance to work right beside the 
able-bodied.” 

Ironing out the details falls to 
Mr. Witt. Once a personnel officer 
with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, he has been with Solar 8 
years. In 1949, he was appointed 
a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on the employment of the 
handicapped. 

His special pride is Solar’s de- 
partment 17 that makes bellows 
for aircraft and other purposes. 
All 25 workers in the department 
have some disability. Eighteen 
have suffered leg injuries from 
bullet wounds, automobile acci- 
dents, polio, or other causes. Two 
have impaired vision and three 
have injured arms. The work in- 
cludes both machine and assembly 
operations, so most employees in 
that department are required to 
have two hands. This does not hold 
true, however, in many other sec- 
tions of the plant. 

The bellows department was 
chosen as the place to make a 
segregation test because no heavy 
lifting was involved. All machines 
are standard and no extra gadgets 
have been installed. Both quality 
and quantity output have im- 
proved in the 6 months since re- 
staffing began. 

How about ramps? Or special 
lunch and rest room facilities? 

“We make no concessions,” says 
Mr. Witt. “Of course, we place a 
man in a job he can do. We have 
veterans who've been so badly 
wounded they can’t get work any- 
where else. They may have to sit 
down 6 out of 8 hours. But we 
don’t time any of our people if 


they smoke a cigarette, nor tell 
them when it’s time to take a 
break. So we don’t have to make 
special allowances in any way. 
Several have told me that is what 
they like at Solar. We try to keep 
them in the same class as the 
physically able, even though they 
are limited in scope.” 

There is one rule. Leg amputees 
must wear _ artificial limbs. 
Crutches are ruled out as danger- 
ous. “We used to allow crutches in 
our old plant,” Mr. Witt explains, 
“but all our rest rooms here are 
upstairs. That’s why we must turn 
down applicants who use wheel 
chairs.” 

Wide variants in disability still 
remain. Three men with partial 
vision, who were trained in the 
Blind Workshop, do machine work. 
One welder has an artificial hand, 
another has lost his entire arm. 
Deaf mutes find their impediment 
becomes an advantage in the noisy 
hammer department, where drop 
hammers weighing over 5 tons 
pound metal into shape. One 
handicapped metalworker is 64 
years old. About 10 per cent of 
the disabled group are women. 

The typical beginner starts 
work as a “metal fitter, B.”” The 
next step, “metal fitter, A,’ car- 
ries a fairly good hourly rate of 
pay, and may represent the dif- 
ference between resignation and 
renewed self-confidence to many of 
these unfortunates. There is no 
limit to how far they may go, 
commensurate with natural ability 
and experience. 

One man was a lieutenant in the 
Army. From the production floor, 
Solar is moving him upstairs into 
the “Methods School,” where as an 
analyst doing time studies and 
plant layout work he may train to- 
ward eventual appointment as a 
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methods engineer for the company. 

Several of the more experienced 
among the handicapped group 
have won special advancement. 
One is a toolmaker. Others are 
used in dispatching, scheduling, 
inspection, and timekeeping. ‘We 
class 50 per cent as skilled or semi- 
skilled,” Mr. Witt estimates. 
“When there is other work they 
can do, we transfer them.” 

Such transfers sometimes re- 
quire shifting robust employees to 
different jobs, as when the bellows 
department was converted. Those 
displaced cooperate without resent- 
ment. Nor do the women shudder 
or protest at working near some- 
one with a deformity. “If an em- 
ployee comes in with a hand or 
leg off, no one seems to mind. 
They’ve all been very helpful,” 
Mr. Witt declares. “Of course, we 
keep close watch for any friction. 
A lot of credit must go to the 
supervisors on the floor. They sell 
this program every day. Their 
patient handling of on-the-job 
training makes it possible.” 

Some employers may worry 
when a man who has been away 
on military leave comes back 
bringing a cischarge button and a 
purple heart. Suppose the battle- 
scarred veteran can’t keep up his 
work? To let him go may invite 
antagonism from the town’s pa- 
triotic organizations. Even to tell 
him off and then find he had been 
in pain would be enough to make 
one feel abusive. Such problems 
simply haven't arisen at Solar, ac- 
cording to Mr. Witt. 

Absenteeism among the par- 
tially disabled is below the plant 
average. Not one of the handi- 
capped has had to be dismissed- 
a record that would be noteworthy 
even in a normal group. Only two 
have resigned. 

“One was a veteran who came 
to us on crutches,” Mr. Witt re- 
calls. “He agreed to wear an arti- 
ficial leg to work, but then he 
showed up on crutches when he re- 
ported the first day. We let him in 
but warned him, and after that he 
complied. Before the end of his 
probationary 90 days, though, he 
was showing a lack of cooperation 
and his absentee record was bad. 
He said quite frankly that he 
didn’t know what he wanted. One 
noon he just took off without a 
word to anybody. He failed to 
show up the next day. That was 
more than we could tolerate, and 
when he offered to resign we took 
him up on it. 

“The other resignation came 
from a veteran who had lost every- 
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ANY 


COMBINATION YOU NEED 


VOU GET / 
with VARCO 


The word “no” doesn’t exist at 
Uarco in regard to tough Fan- 
fold Form problems. Any com- 
bination you need, you get. 

For instance, you might want 
the fanfolded edges fastened by 
glue or thread to hold together 
for later entries. You can have 
it! You might want them all 
that way, or just part. You may 
need loose carbons between the 
top two copies: fastened carbon 
between the next three. It’s 
done! What you want, Uarco 
provides. 

You get economy, too, from 
Uarco Fanfold Carbonset; even 
if you use no more than 25,000 
forms a year. Another thing: 
you use Fanfold on any writing 
machine in your office! 

Call your Uarco Representa- 
tive. He fits Fanfold Carbonset 
to any forms requirements... 
shows where they save for you! 


Factories 


Chicago; Cleveland; Oakland; 


Deep River, Connecticut; Watseka, Illinois 
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UARCO Incorporated 
Room 16 


21, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 
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Please send me samples of Uarco Fanfold Carbonset 


State... 
eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








thing but his courage through 
severe abdominal injuries. He 
couldn’t stand any type of work, 
either standing or sitting, for 8 
hours at a stretch. That was the 
one case where we offered to let 
someone work half-days, but he 
preferred to quit.” 

No psychological or other tests 
are used to show up personality 
conflicts and tensions in these 
mutilated people, nor to indicate 
how well the applicant will fit in. 
Attitudes are judged from appli- 
cations and at personal interviews. 
Frank discussion of each person's 
limitations before placement helps. 
Mr. Witt also has several of the 
handicapped apply at the same 
time, although each interview is 
private. Waiting to be interviewed 
in a group with people who are 
similarly afflicted, he believes, 
breaks down the first barriers. 

Personal desires are considered, 
along with previous experience and 
skills. The plant physician makes 
recommendations as to the appli- 
cant’s physical defects and capa- 
bilities which are matched against 
a survey of job classification re- 
quirements. Those accepted are en- 
couraged to submit written re- 
quests for up-grading, and to dis- 
cuss all problems with their super- 


visors. Follow-up interviews on the 
job make certain that the new 
employee is interested in and 
content with his work. 

Applications for limited employ- 
ment have come to Solar from 
every part of California and from 
most states of the United States. 
Closely cooperating with Solar are 
the California State Employment 
Service, and such organizations as 
the Blind Workshop, the American 
Legion (white and negro), and the 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation Center. 

Obviously, all who apply cannot 
be accepted. At present, the San 
Diego factory is not hiring work- 
ers who are totally blind. How- 
ever, they do hope to hire some 
later on. 

In Des Moines, at Solar’s other 
aircraft parts factory, a_ totally 
blind man operates machine equip- 
ment. His production record is 
outstanding, and he has never had 
an accident. He comes to work 
alone. Last year he missed only 1 
day, and he would have worked 
then if anyone had thought to stop 
by for him. The night before, Des 
Moines had a _ heavy snowfall. 
When the blind man started out 
in the morning to go to work, the 
snow was so deep he couldn't tap 
the sidewalk with his cane. 


“Personnel men interested in 
using the handicapped may find 
they have a selling job to do,” Mr. 
Witt says, thinking on behalf of 
the Governor’s Committee. “They 
could point out to their top brass 
that our insurance rates are just 
the same. In all the use we've 
made of near-blind and severely 
crippled workers, not just in the 
bellows department but in our 
whole plant, we haven't had a 
single lost-time accident, and, so 
far, only one requiring first-aid 
treatment.” 

Employment of the handicapped 
has been greatly stepped up since 
the secondary accident provision 
was incorporated in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. “It used 
to be,” he says, “that if a one-eyed 
man was hired, and he lost his 
other eye in a job accident, the em- 
ployer was liable for total dis- 
ability. Now, the only liability is 
for the eye lost in the plant. It 
takes understanding on all sides 
to settle these problems. But the 
real reason why Solar is now 
using more than twice as many 
handicapped as a year ago is be- 
cause there is a mutual advantage. 
Their fine work, and the safety 
record they have made, are testi- 
mony of the idea’s success.” 





Score Card Shows Community Progress 


SCORE card by which a pri- 
vate citizen (or an industrial 
firm) can score the progressiveness 
of his community’s recreation, is 
one feature of General Electric’s 


More Power to America program - 


on community recreation, prepared 
in cooperation with the National 
Recreation Association. 

The score card provides for a 
“Yes” or “No” answer to the 
question, ‘“‘Does your community 
provide the following”: 


1. A recreation department that 
plans and operates a year-round 
community program? 

2. A trained recreation staff un- 
der a full-time recreation director? 

3. A playground of not less than 
3 acres, nor more than 1! mile 
from every home? 

4. Adequate facilities for pre- 
school and school-age children on 
this playground under year-round 
leadership? 

5. A playfield of not less than 


10 acres, nor more than 1 mile 
away from every home? 

6. This playfield with facilities 
for varied activities for young 
people and adults—-baseball, ten- 
nis, swimming, shuffleboard, horse- 
shoe pitching? 

7. A total community play space, 
not counting school years, equal to 
1 acre for every 100 people? 

8. A community recreation 
building or a school building with 
recreation facilities available and 
open for use by young people and 
adults? 

9. A readily accessible and well- 
operated public outdoor swimming 
pool or bathing beach? 

10. Public facilities for skating, 
skiing, and tobogganing, if cli- 
mate permits? 

11. A tennis court for every 
2,000 people? 

12. A softball diamond for every 
3,000 people? 

13. Adequately floodlighted out- 
door recreation areas which ex- 


tend the hours of play after sun- 
down? 

14. A means of expressing in- 
terest in the recreation program 
through a_ neighborhood  play- 
ground committee, school council, 
parents’ group, or community-wide 
recreation planning agency? 


The score card is but one in- 
strument in the many aids pro- 
vided by General Electric for com- 
munities and industries to use in 
developing better outdoor recrea- 
tion. Another tool—and the most 
dramatic—is a 20-minute movie, 
“A Chance to Play,” produced by 
the March of Time. Two manuals, 
“Recreation Is Everybody's Busi- 
ness”’ and “Industrial Recreation 
Is Good Business” provide the 
how-to-do-it slant. 

GE’s contribution to better com- 
munity living is a good example 
of the growing interest business is 
taking today in bettering com- 
munity relations. 
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Pigeonhole On 


* 
Way Out Discover new uses for your 
HE trusty old pigeonhole is on photocopy nochine 


its way out at the Air Materiel 
Command's Supply Division. 

Victim of a mechanization pro- . . ‘ 
gram designed to speed up ye if your contact }-hotocopy machine is seeing only 
Force supply operations, the limited service now, you're probably not getting full 
pigeonhole—used to sort requisi- value on your investment. Also, your paper-work 
tions—has been replaced by new costs may be unnecessarily high. 
equipment that will slash sorting That's why you should 
time from 50 to 75 per cent. . 

Before, supply clerks sorted lots double-check the rou- 
of 10,000 requisitions by hand into tines of all depart- 
25 pigeonholes, then re-sorted in- ments. If you see 
dividually the contents of each clerks, typists, ac- 
pigeonhole. An experienced clerk, countants transcrib- 
working at top speed, could—at ~ : 
best—sort the 10,000 in 2 days. ing records . . . and 
The new system can easily handle , — proofreading 
10,000 requisitions every 8 hours. ; ———— them—remember 

Tagged the Multisort and Sorto- . Sareea this: your photocopy 
graf, the new device consists of a - machine can deliver a photo- 
tray containing 100 cards under graphically accurate copy of anything typed, drawn, 
which requisitions can be sorted. A dhe ? ; ? 4 7 
‘Sin tran die back end forth. written, or printed. And, in 9 out of 10 cases, it will 
giving the clerks easy access to do this at a fraction of the transcribing cost. 
all numbers and enabling them to 
make _ alphabetical, numerical, For the best photocopies use 
geographical, or special sequence Kodagraph 
i E i Contact Paper 
Secret of the system lies in its This low-cost paper is made by Kodak 
elimination of repetition and waste for use in all types of contact photo- 
motion. The card trays make sort- copy machines. It reproduces all 
ing a fingertip operation and documents in dense photographic 
necessitate only a single sorting ‘ 
since there are enough cards and blacks, clean whites +> with new 
subdivisions to handle all requisi- sparkle and legibility. And it’s 
tions the first time through. To easier, more economical to use—no 
duplicate the same setup under the more split-second timing or trial- 
old system, a labyrinth of more and-error testing. Order it... 
than 600 pigeonholes would have 
been required. 

Now installed at all USAF sup- 


ply depots in the United States, the | : a 
Multisort and Sortograf enabled [Xodagraph Comiaet 9 [oer 
personnel at Hill Air Force Base, 

Ogden, Utah, for example, to sort “‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 

more than 116,000 requisitions in 


1 month. 
In addition, the new system \ EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


saves space, protects papers, in- Industrial Photographic Division 

creases accuracy, and lessens fa- ‘ , Rochester 4, N. Y. 

tigue, cuts “traveling time” of WAL 

clerks, and enables ready location Gentlemen: Please send me a cx py of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 

of individual requisitions. duction”... your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
So efficient is the Multisort and 

Sortograf that 4 clerks, operating Name___ 

4 separate units, can do the work Department _ 

of 7 clerks who would use 530 

pigeonholes for the same sorting 

job. In addition, the 4 units require 

only 40 feet of floor space, com- City ____ 

pared with 108 square feet the State__ : _ Ss 

sprawling pigeonhole equipment 

would occupy. 


and see for yourself, 


Company 


Street __ 
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American Business in Scotland 





More than 30 companies in Scotland are either controlled 
by or associated with firms in the United States and Canada. 
It is a changing industrial picture, and Scotland no longer 


is sending so many sons to find jobs in American factories 





By John Kingsley 


British Economist and Journalist 


OR 300 years, Scotland has sent 
her sons and daughters to 
Canada and the United States. In 
the last half century, however, the 
industrial balance of the world has 
changed, and the wealth put by 
Scotland into North America in 
the past has begun flowing back.” 
This quotation, from the British 
Government report on industry 
and employment in Scotland in 
1950, indicates a trend that has 
now become quite apparent. After 
years of emigration and industrial 
slump in Scotland, the tide has 
turned, and American industry is 
investing increasingly in_ this 
northernmost part of the British 
Isles. 

There are now some thirty com- 
panies in Scotland either controlled 
by or associated with firms in the 
United States and Canada. They 
employ about 35,500 people, and 


expect soon to be employing some 


3,000 more. New proposals by 
North American firms are being 
considered which may raise the 
total to more than 40,000, out of a 
total working population in Scot- 
land of rather more than 2 million. 

The history of North American 
industrial investment in Scotland 
is a long one, dating back to the 
formation of the North British 
Rubber Company in Edinburgh in 
1857 by an American, William Lee 
Morris. This company is now as- 
sociated with the U. S. Rubber 
Company. 

The largest single factory in 
Scotland is the Singer plant at 
Clydebank, near Glasgow. It em- 
ploys 12,000 people, and traces its 
history back to 1867, when a fac- 
tory was set up in Glasgow by the 
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Singer Manufacturing Company of 
New Jersey. 

Since 1945, nineteen firms con- 
trolled by or associated with 
American or Canadian companies 
have begun production in Scot- 
land. Some of their products are 
agricultural tractors; razor blades; 
cash registers; accounting, adding, 
and computing machinery; type- 
writers; electric shavers; paper 
clothing patterns; electric meters; 
drinking straws; heavy earth-mov- 
ing equipment; and small electric 
motors. 

Scotland, of course, is an inte- 
gral part of Great Britain, though 
it still maintains a lively national 
feeling. North American invest- 
ment in Scotland, therefore, has 
been only part of a general trend 
to invest in Britain. Hoover, for 
example, and Remington Rand Inc. 
have set up new factories in Scot- 
land, but both their main factories 
are still near London. The Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
has been long established at Not- 
tingham, but now has a new plant 
in Scotland. Some of these moves 
have given Scotland, with 10 per 
cent of the population of the 
United Kingdom, an exceptionally 
large share in certain industries. 

These postwar trends have not 
been entirely one way. Several 
Scottish firms have set up branch 
factories or selling organizations 
in the United States and Canada. 
The British Oxygen Company’s 
new project near Toronto will have 
many Scotsmen on its staff. So the 
development of North American 
enterprises in the United Kingdom 
seems natural enough to a nation 
which for a century and more has 


been developing its own enterprises 
overseas, and still is. 

The realization that Britain 
must, for some time to come, 
economize on its dollar imports is 
a great incentive to North Ameri- 
can companies to set up plants in 
Britain. A firm working in the 
United Kingdom can _ convert 
profits after taxes into dollars. 

There are some special reasons 
why many North American firms 
have chosen Scotland in particular. 
Of course, it may be the Scottish 
blood running in the veins of a 
North American businessman. 
More important is the skill and in- 
dustry of Scottish workers, and 
the fact that there is some reserve 
of labor there. Last year there 
were still over 40,000 unemployed 
in the Scottish Development Areas. 
The British Government gives spe- 
cial assistance to firms with plans 
for starting work in these areas: 
In the Government Trading Estates 
in the Development Areas, firms 
can rent modern factory buildings 
with all public utilities in, and 
transportation facilities easily 
available. Industrial expansion is 
backed by large publicly owned 
hydroelectric plants and by new 
thermo power stations being built 
in the industrial districts. 

Much of Scotland’s typical pro- 
duction goes for export. The items 
range from whisky (one-third ex- 
ported) to golf balls, and from 
carpets to kippers (experimentally 
launched on the American market 
last year). About 85 per cent of 
Harris tweed is exported. Scot- 
land’s leading industries account 
for a large share of total United 
Kingdom production. Some of the 
most important are (with percent- 
age of total United Kingdom pro- 
duction): Heavy and medium steel 
plate, including armor plate, 32 
per cent; merchant ships, 39 per 
cent; watches and clocks, 30 per 
cent; hydraulic turbines, 46 per 
cent; pumps, 32 per cent; coal- 
mining cutters, 75 per cent; office 
machinery, 31 per cent; jute yarn, 
98 per cent; jute cloth, 100 per 
cent; lace, 31 per cent; carpets 
and rugs, 30 per cent; kippers, 62 
per cent; herring, 56 per cent; 
white fish, 21 per cent; other deep 
sea fish, 26 per cent; mutton and 
lamb, 27 per cent; wool, 32 per 
cent; oat products, 78 per cent. 
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Wooster Rubber 
Started 


(Continued from page 11) 


the so-called “summer sales 
slump” in the houseware industry 
can be pushed aside. 

There are various explanations, 
throughout the industry, for a 
sales increase of almost 10,000 per 
cent from 1934 to the present time. 
Some say color in the product did 
the trick. Others think the practi- 
cality of long-lasting accessories 
helped to do it. Still others com- 
pliment a young management (Bob 
Conybeare, general sales manager, 
is only 32) for a willingness to 
move fast, take well-calculated 
risks, and anticipate the market. 

There are others who make no 
attempt to find various reasons for 
the growth of Wooster. They sum 
up the whole thing by giving com- 
plete credit to Jim Caldwell—who 
started the business during the de- 
pression and then made a smooth 
conversion to civilian production 
after World War II. 

But it may be that the whole 
secret of the “fastest growing 
houseware line” lies in the com- 
ment of Charles Baldwin, Chicago 


manufacturers’ representative for | 


the company and a close personal 
friend of the president. He said: 
“A lot of people in our business 
tried to make something cheaper 
for the housewife. Jim has always 
tried to make something better. 
And you know—that’s what she 
was looking for all the time!” 


James Buckwalter, who heads direct 
sales, is young Wooster executive 
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Tracer light photos reveal costly 
“doodles in the air’’. Tracer light photos 
are made with a single small light 
attached to each hand —sometimes 
to equipment. They show how many 
motions are required to do a specific job — 
like turning out one set of business forms. 


American LITHOSTRIP Continuous Forms 
wipe out wasteful, costly “‘doodling” . . . elimi- 
nate six unnecessary, profit-eating moves in record keeping! 
Distribution and control are simplified and speeded. A SINGLE 
typing produces records for all departments. . . fast! 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF “TIME AND MOTION STUDY IN LIGHTS” 
! AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CORP. 


500 Bittner Street + St. Louis 15, Missouri 


Without obligation, SEND ME the new illustrated brochure 
TIME AND MOTION STUDY, showing how we can eliminate 
“doodies”—save important time, work and money with 
LITHOSTRIP “PLANNED BUSINESS FORMS.” 


COMPANY NAME 
ADDRESS 
cITy ZONE STATE 
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Anti-Selling Ordinances 
Threaten All Business 





Business leaders who laugh at the predicament of the direct- 


selling industry brought on by Supreme Court decision on 


the ‘‘Green River’’ ordinances may wake up to find similarly 


vicious legislation being aimed at other forms of selling 





By Eugene Whitmore 


HEN the Supreme Court de- 

clared the Green River ordi- 
nances_ constitutional early in 
June, one phase of an industry’s 
fight against unfair and crippling 
legislation seems to have come to 
the end of the road. 

Back in 1931, when salesmen 
were more plentiful and perhaps 
more persistent than they are to- 
day, the city aldermen of Green 
River, Wyo., a_ cinder-stained, 
windswept railroad division-point 
village in western Wyoming, 
whipped up an ordinance to con- 
trol door-to-door selling. The ordi- 
nance made it illegal to solicit 
business in homes without a prior 
invitation from the owner. 

Since 1931, some 400 smaller 
towns and cities have passed or- 
dinances modeled after the Green 
River job. No large city has at- 
tempted to place such an unfair re- 
striction upon legitimate business. 

All the years since 1931 have 
seen a running fight against the 
ordinance. Arrested salesmen and 
their employers have fought it and 
won in the courts of Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
These state courts have declared 
the ordinance invalid. 

The Green River ordinance has 
been upheld in state courts of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Louisiana, 
and New York. As may be ex- 
pected, The Fuller Brush Company 
representatives were among the 
first to challenge the legislation. 

In 1932, the Federal District 
Court in Wyoming called the ordi- 
nance an “unwarranted and arbi- 
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trary exercise of the police power 
in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” One year later, this 
decision was reversed. 

The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court is the result of a 
magazine salesman’s contesting an 
adverse Louisiana decision up to 
the highest court. He contested a 
$25 fine assessed against him for 
alleged violation of an ordinance 
similar to the Green River law. 

At first glance it may seem that 
because a magazine subscription 
solicitor was the victim, only a 
small sector of the business world 
will be hurt by the High Court’s 
decision. The truth is that wide- 
spread enforcement of the Green 
River type of ordinance, probably 
accelerated by the High Court de- 
cision, will: 

1. Set a dangerous precedent, 
and possibly lead to other and 
more harmful ordinances and 
legislation. 

2. Increase the cost of selling the 
products of many large and well- 
managed companies. ° 

3. Hamper the legitimate pur- 
suit of a livelihood by thousands 
of honest and hard-working sales- 
men and saleswomen. 

4. Provide vicious small-town 
policemen, town marshalls, and 
constables with a tool for unwar- 
ranted persecution of all kinds of 
legitimate salesmen. 

5. Eventually lead to legislation 
and legal restrictions on selling 
which will harm and damage all 
business. 

While many leading executives 
of the direct-selling industry seem 
confident that the ordinance will 


not be especially harmful, the 
dangers inherent in this type of 
legislation seem real enough to 
warrant a careful study of the 
possibilities by all types of busi- 
ness everywhere. 

Careful observation seems to 
show that antiselling ordinances 
originate in small-town aldermanic 
bodies, with members anxious to 
please the women of a town, and 
to curry favor with local mer- 
chants. Actually, the great major- 
ity of retail merchants understand 
that house-to-house selling even- 
tually puts money in their pockets. 
Perhaps a few of them are bitter 
against it, but many are broad- 
minded enough to oppose legal at- 
tacks on any type of selling. But 
the politically minded town alder- 
man thinks he is getting himself 
in right with the voters when he 
passes such an ordinance. 

To the businessman whose prod- 
uct is sold in retail stores or direct 
to business, it may seem silly to 
bother about the ordinance. But is 
it? Let’s take a look at door-to- 
door selling, and see what it is. 

Without the house-to-house 
salesman we probably would have 
a much smaller electric power in- 
dustry than we have today. Door- 
to-door salesmen literally created 
the household appliance industry 
out of a mixture of persistence, 
service, corns, bunions, fallen 
arches, and dog bites. Some of the 
very women who scream loudest 
about house-to-house canvassers 
bought their first vacuum cleaners, 
electric irons, toasters, aluminum 
cooking utensils, and other modern 
conveniences from meek little men 
who rang their doorbells and pa- 
tiently explained how and why an 
electric cleaner is better than a 
broom. 

Possibly 30 per cent of all maga- 
zine subscriptions are sold via 
house-to-house crews. Practically 
every child in America who has 
the privilege of going into a home 
library and looking up some ref- 
erence in an encyclopedia enjoys 
that privilege because some per- 
son, often a woman smarter than 
her customers, sold it to the child’s 
parents. 

Virtually all of the so-called ‘‘in- 
dustrial’”’ insurance—small _ poli- 
cies, on which premiums are paid 
weekly or monthly—is sold by 
house-to-house men. It is this type 
of insurance that helped make 
Metropolitan, Prudential, and John 
Hancock the tremendous enter- 
prises they are. 

Several big hosiery mills; the 
largest household-brush manufac- 
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turer in the world; and other great 
organizations such as Jewel Tea, 
Grand Union, and Standard Coffee 
were built around sales made by 
men who call at homes. The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
more familiarly known as the “A 
& P,” began its career with men 
selling from wagons, house to 
house. The J. R. Watkins Com- 
pany, The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company, and many, 
many others, big employers and 
tremendous taxpayers, depend for 
their business on house-to-house 
salesmen. 

Bakeries, laundries, cleaners, all 
have house-to-house men, who 
both sell and service their cus- 
tomers. In a town where a Green 
River ordinance is in effect, any of 
these men, if he so much as sets 
foot on a home property without 
an invitation from the housewife, 
is subject to arrest and fine—and 
persecution by some dim-witted, 
pistol-toting constable who ought 
to be out rounding up traffic viola- 
tors, shoplifters, and crapshooters. 

Perhaps one of the most vicious 
phases of the antiselling ordi- 
nances of the Green River type is 
that it gives all selling a black 
eye. The public itself may not be 
too quick to discriminate between 
the various types of salesmen. It 
has always been extremely difficult 
to assemble any kind of hard-hit- 
ting, successful sales organization. 
With the Green River ordinances 
encouraged by the Supreme Court, 
it will be even more difficult. 

The ordinance has its greatest 
power for harm in that it attempts 
to drag salesmen down to the legal 
category of housebreakers, chicken 
thieves, Peeping Toms, and night 
prowlers. 

But that is only one of the many 
harassments incident to the ordi- 
nances. It gives a powerful and un- 
fair tool to the small-city law-en- 
forcement officer—the town mar- 
shall, the constable, the harness 
bull who has been sent to the 
sticks because he was too dumb to 
cope with real law breakers. 

These small-city law officers, as 
a rule, are perhaps the least effec- 
tive of all our law enforcement 
personnel. These are the men em- 
powered to enforce the vicious, un- 
fair Green River ordinances. They 
are the only men with little enough 
self-respect to bother with the en- 
forcement. Self-respecting officers, 
anxious to prevent crime, are not 
going to waste their time prosecut- 
ing a salesman who rang the door- 
bell of some home and annoyed the 
lady of the house. They are in- 
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Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
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or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
card may be changed or entire sec- 
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SHRED ALL 


" Oxford PENDAFLEX 
| 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 44” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 
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| 


| 
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terested in goings-on more exciting 
and more challenging. 

The Green River ordinance con- 
fers powers on these low-level of- 
ficers to persecute a well-dressed 
stranger who, more often than not, 
has no local pull, drag, or political 
influence. It is an open invitation 
to petty graft and bribery, because 
it is so easy to hand the policeman 
a couple of dollars and escape a 
trip to the local jail, and the ex- 
pense incident to a trial and fine- 
paying. And, mind you, any 
woman can call these petty cops 
and charge a salesman with law 
violation, whether he has really 
annoyed her or not. 

It is our belief that the laws 
against trespass, against disturb- 
ing the peace, incivility, or inva- 
sion of privacy are already ample 
to protect any housewife against 
the one-in-a-thousand salesman 
who is a tough baby. It was, of 
course, the occasional bruiser-type 
salesman who brought on all the 
trouble in the first place. 

If the Supreme Court believes 
that it is illegal to approach a 
home with intent to sell, what is 
there to prevent the law’s exten- 
sion to the “protection” of other 
citizens? Why not “protect” the 
gullible corner druggist against 
the slick salesmen who separate 
him from his money? Why not 
“protect” businessmen against the 
invasion of their privacy by all 
sorts of salesmen? Why not “pro- 
tect” the farmer, so passionately 
beloved by all politicians at elec- 
tion time, against the invasion of 
salesmen who would sell him such 
trinkets as corn pickers, lightning 
rods, tractors, oil, grease, milking 
machines, insurance, farm papers, 
hay loaders, and other devices 
which tend to enable farmers to 
loaf several months a year? 

If the bleeding hearts in the 
Supreme Court want to protect 
housewives against the alleged 
wiles and persuasions of salesmen, 
what is there to keep the same 
group from legalizing some nitwit 
ordinance to protect doctors and 
dentists against invasion of their 
offices by salesmen who seek to in- 
form them of the latest advances 
in medical equipment? 

As it looks from where we sit, 
any group of people believing 
themselves to be unduly pestered 
and annoyed by salesmen could 
stir up a city aldermanic group to 
pass an ordinance declaring it 
illegal for a salesman to approach 
them without a prior invitation. 
The whole idea seems fantastic, 
but scarcely any more fantastic 
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than the ordinance itself or the 
High Court’s willingness to deprive 
thousands of men and women of 
their rights under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Of course, it is too early to de- 
termine what effect the publicity 
incident to the Court’s final deci- 
sion will have on increasing the 
number of Green River ordinances. 
If business wanes and retail sales 
fall off, house-to-house selling will 
increase, and at, precisely that 
point the retail merchants of the 
land will begin to experience a 
great fever of concern, and de- 
mand that the womenfolk of their 
towns be given the “protection” of 
a Green River ordinance. And 
enough such ordinances, vigorous- 
ly enforced, plus the inevitable ad- 
ditional clauses designed to put 
more teeth into the law, may do 
untold harm to business. Many 
companies might possibly be 
forced out of business. 

In subsequent issues we will tell 
more about methods to circumvent 
the ordinances and what business 
is doing to discourage such legis- 
lation in the future. 





Men Dictate on 
Paris Flight 


ICTATION equipment has been 
installed recently by Pan 
American World Airways on its 
President Special flights to Paris. 
This is the first time such equip- 
ment has been made available to 
transatlantic passengers. The Paris 
flight was selected because of the 
large numbers of businessmen 
traveling between New York and 
Paris. The airline said that if the 
experiment is successful, the serv- 
ice may be extended to other 
flights. 

The portable dictation instru- 
ment, a Gray Audograph, allows 
the passenger to dictate in flight 
and then mail unbreakable discs 
back to his home office for tran- 
scription there. Arrangements also 
have been made to have transcrip- 
tions made for the passengers both 
in Paris and New York. 

Another use of the Audograph 
will be to record informal inter- 
views with the passengers in 
flight. Passengers will receive the 
discs on which interviews have 
been recorded as souvenirs of 
their flight. 
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€. Design the most efficient form. A Material Requisition, for a 
instance (above case) doubles as a Purchase Requisition 
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for parts not in stock. 
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Register Company, 608 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Is Business Fumbling Its Personnel Task? 


(Continued from page 13) 


check was made among_high- 
school graduates in a small city, 
almost wholly dependent upon cot- 
ton. In the current high-school 
class there were boys who wanted 
to be sports commentators, radio 
announcers, lawyers, journalists, 
doctors, and teachers. But not one 
had any ambition to enter any of 
the myriad jobs in growing, 
classifying, marketing, exporting, 





processing, spinning, weaving, or 
financing cotton. 

In another community literally 
surrounded by oil wells only one 
current high-school graduate had 
any plans to enter any of the 
thousand and one jobs in the 
petroleum industry, although it is 
one of the most rapidly growing 
industries in the country, with op- 
portunities for practically every 


PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 


makes the job go 


EASIER-SURER - FASTER 


EASIER —because Marchant saves at least 

one step in every multiplication 

SURER—because Marchant is the only 

American-made calculator with dials for 

verifying the keyboard entry 

FASTER because Marchant not only 

requires fewer operations in multi- 

plication, it operates efficiently at 

speeds ranging up to twice 

those of any other calculator 

Since more than half of all calculator 

work is multiplication, the obvious choice 

among calculators is the one that multiplies 
easier, surer, faster. Ask the 
Marchant Man in your phone book to 


prove this statement on your own work. 


Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 


GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [ ] 
: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPA 


OAKLAND B, CALIFORNIA 
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* PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION | 
11) Enter multiplicand in keyboard 


(2) Answer appears simultaneously 
as multiplier is entered in Aut 


known type of skill and talent or 
training. 

Dr. Stovall believes that the 
proper time to take an aptitude 
test is during the senior year of 
high school. But an aptitude test 
later is better than none at all. 
Houston University offers aptitude 
tests to dissatisfied adults, to uni- 
versity students, and to high- 
school seniors. 

Testing adults may bring com- 
plications. For example, recently a 
scientific worker in a Houston 
factory became unhappy, walked 
off his job, and came to the uni- 
versity for an aptitude test. The 
tests showed that he was a total 
misfit for his job. Yet he had been 
trained for it. Tests showed that 
he was well fitted and trained for 
social work or teaching. 

This man was faced with the 
problem of starting anew in a 
different career or continuing in 
work which made him extremely 
unhappy. A fairly high percentage 
of present job holders in business 
and industry are in the same 
tragic position. They have trained 
for jobs for which they are un- 
fitted, or have trained for jobs 
which they imagined to be totally 
different from what they actually 
are. In either case they are dis- 
contented. Here is evidence that 
business has an opportunity to 
inform more people, early in their 
training periods, concerning job 
descriptions, job opportunities, and 
future careers. 

Businessmen are aware that 
some of the greatest opportunities 
exist in distribution, in selling, 
buying, and other phases of mar- 
keting. Yet it is a well-known fact 
that surprisingly few young men 
want to prepare for careers as 
salesmen. A high percentage of all 
men hired as _ salesmen’ were 
trained for something else or were 
persuaded to try selling as a 
career, in spite of ambitions to 
pursue other careers. 

Dr. Stovall told of a big com- 
pany personnel director recently 
being forced to transfer a man 
from a research job to a job as a 
salesman, in spite of the man’s 
university training for the re- 
search job. In this case it is not 
likely that the man was fitted for 
both a research job and a sales 
job. If he was fitted for research, 
his training in that field was par- 
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tially wasted when he took up 
selling. 
Taking aptitude or mental tests 
does not end with a rigid or in- 
flexible suggestion to try for one : 3 
specific job. Instead it serves to ; | . e 
widen student's knowledge of his Here is something 
own aptitudes and to reveal a i fiocsl 
wider vista of job opportunities. d b 
After a test a cases eam out ; you can 0 a out 
with a string of suggestions and a | oa 4 ‘ ” 
better knowledge of where and . = d k 
how his own talents, aptitudes, and getting an eeping 
preferences may be capitalized f 
upon in a job where these apti- personnel soe 
tudes are needed. . 
Schools cannot do the entire job. 
Business may be well rewarded if 
and when it undertakes to inform 
people more fully about the 20,000 
ways of earning a living which 
exist in America today. It is 
possible that business could work 
much more cooperatively with 
schools everywhere in putting its 
cards on the table and showing 
what job opportunities are likely 
to exist. As it is today, business 
is forced to take thousands of men 
and women who are not specifi- 
cally trained for the jobs as they 
open up. This means that young 
people must be trained in business 
or must go through a long period 
of discouraging apprenticeship or 
informal training, simply “picking 
up” the skills and experience 
needed. 
The retail field is an excellent 
example. Relatively few young 
people have ambitions or seek 
training to prepare themselves for 
any of the excellent job oppor- 
tunities which exist in modern, 
big-scale retailing. It is a fast- 4 
moving and exciting business; T his employee problem 
modern retailing requires a wide turnover was climbing and many jobs just couldn't be filled. 
variety of skill, aptitude, and As Personnel Manager | was on the spot. Then we worked out 
training. Yet few young people 
understand or are informed about 
the opportunities in this field. They 
think that “clerking” in a store have answered our problem...turnover has dropped almost 
is a last resort. What they do not to the vanishing point and we are getting the top-notch workers 
know is_ that modern retailing we need. It makes sense... your good office workers today are 
needs accountants, administrators, : . ; 
buyers, executives, financial ex- vitally interested in the equipment they are given to work with. 
perts, and a hundred other well- We surveyed the field. Our choice was CRESTLINE. It solved 
paid and well-trained specialists. our problem. 
Nor do they understand that a job 
on the sales floor may be excellent 


training for, and a steady ladder 
to, many of these more highly 
paid jobs. 
The same situation exists in 
many other fields, yet unless there L] H. 
is a greater effort to spread knowl- 


edge about job opportunities, the vege, oe ore 

schools must continue to train the SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
great majority of students for the Avew et. N —E WwW JERSEY 
few halo professions. 


was hitting us hard .. . personnel 


an office equipment replacement plan with a Security Steel 
representative. Their CRESTLINE Secretarial and Office Desks 
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Six Cost-Cutting Ideas from Marsh Office Building 


(Continued from page 15 


trance, they are all equipped with 
right-hand typewriter openings. 
This faces the girls away from all 
distracting activities, such as the 
appearance of yisitors at the re- 
ception window. Also, it turns the 
typists’ backs toward the row of 
glassed-in private offices, leaving 
the girls undisturbed by traffic 
through that area. 

The private offices mentioned 
above are grouped and intercon- 
nected to facilitate work between 
departments. To illustrate, in con- 
secutive line are the sales man- 
ager’s office, two sales department 
offices, and the credit manager’s 
office. Interconnecting doors make 
it possible to go from any one of 
these offices to another without 
going out into the general office. 
Thus, the sales department is self- 
contained in an arrangement that 
affords both privacy and easy 
intercommunication. The advertis- 
ing department office is in the 
same row, but is entered only from 
the general office. 

The walls in this row of private 
offices feature various design 
treatments of mahogany, natural, 
and walnut wood pattern. Main- 
tenance of all walls throughout the 
building requires only a few hours 
each year, for the durable plastic 
finish eliminates redecorating and 
can be cleaned in a jiffy with just 
a damp cloth, retaining all the 
original luster. 

Another idea incorporated in 
Marsh Wall Products’ new office 
layout is an order department 
window for customers who have 
come to the factory to pick up 
material they have ordered. The 
truck driver presents himself at 
the window and one person in the 
order department can clear his 
order and give him instructions. A 
small waiting area is provided in 
case a delay is involved. This ar- 
rangement eliminates any neces- 
sity for the trucker to, enter the 
order department, avoiding certain 
interruption of the routine opera- 
tion of the department. 

Due to the large volume of out- 
going mail, special facilities have 
been provided to handle it. From 
Marlite advertising and promo- 
tions, Marsh receives an average 
of more than 500 inquiries a day. 
Literature is mailed in response to 
each inquiry and the names of the 
inquirers are relayed to dealers 
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for sales follow-up. To handle this 
continuous mail volume, sorting 
bins have been constructed in 
which the mail is separated by 
State, preparatory to making semi- 
weekly bulk mailings. The szme 
bins are used in preparing the bi- 
monthly mailing of a house organ 
to 25,000 dealers. 

In keeping with the meticulous- 
ly planned office layout, Marsh has 
installed the most efficient com- 
munication systems obtainable. 
One is a pneumatic tube system 
which connects the order depart- 
ment with the shipping office in 
the factory. The company’s own 
telephone dial system, permitting 
calls from one telephone to an- 
other in the office building and 
factory without contacting the 
operator, is a great aid in time 
saved and efficiency added. This 
feature relieves the strain on the 
telephone operator, who _ also 
serves as receptionist. She has 
several other duties, including the 
operation of the teletype equip- 
ment, and the auto-call system 
which is used to signal people who 
are not at their own telephones. 
Special code signals indicate 
whether the person being called 
has a visitor in the lobby or is 
wanted on the telephone. 


The equipment in the office is 
new, including the latest Interna- 
tional Business Machines tabulat- 
ing equipment. There are manual 
and electric typewriters, Edison 
dictating machines, Stow-Davis 
furniture in the executive offices, 
Metal Office Furniture desks in the 
general office, and Acme Visible 
files. The offices have ample win- 
dow area; and the latest in fluo- 
rescent lighting, air conditioning, 
and soundproofing. 

The fact that this modern office 
building was so well designed by 
Marsh personnel is not as surpris- 
ing as it may seem, for Marsh 
products have been serving the 
building industry since 1913. Be- 
ginning with a small lumber yard, 
founded by one of the older 
brothers, the seven Marsh sons of 
a widowed mother already owned 
a hardwood flooring factory and 
two brick plants when they set up 
a very small factory in 1930 to be- 
gin the production of prefinished 
wall panels. Today Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc., is said to be the 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
prefinished wall panels. Since 1948, 
Marsh has been a subsidiary of 
The Masonite Corporation, which 
produces the base material used in 
the manufacture of Marlite panels. 





A Globe-Wernicke truck carrying Streamliner steel desks for use at plane's 
home base, Merced, Calif., backs into the nose of a U. S. Air Force cargo 
plane at Cincinnati. Facing the camera are H. M. Pendery, vice president; 
A. C. Howard, president; and W. K. Downing, sales promotion manager of G-W 
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My Employees 
Are Honest 


(Continued from page 19) 


ditional income came from raises. 

The fear that his family will 
find out about his dishonesty is 
one of the reasons why the lie 
detector is so effective in trapping 
the embezzler. Fear of losing job, 
wife, children, home and, most of 
all, his freedom, works on the 
person’s nerves and causes the 
emotional reaction which shows up 
on the lie detector. A man can fool 
others, but he cannot deceive him- 
self, and the harder he tries to 
fool the machine, the easier it is 
for the detector to sense his inner 
turmoil. 

Because the machine is prac- 
tically foolproof, it is especially 
useful in certain lines. An insur- 
ance company uses lie detector 
tests when claims seem out of line. 
For example, in arson cases where 
records or merchandise have been 
destroyed, the machine often 
proves theft or fraud. 

Classic example of the machine’s 
inducement to honesty is the de- 
partment store which tested its 
employees and announced that an- 
other test would follow, but did 
not set a definite time for it. The 
first test showed that 78 per cent 
of the employees were dishonest. 
When the second test was given 90 
days later, only 3 per cent of the 
workers were proved dishonest! 

The mere act of installing a 
machine may serve as a guard 
against further loss. Short on in- 
ventories, a grocery store owner 
set up a lie detector in his back 
room. Everyone knew it was there, 
although no one was asked to take 
a test. The first year he had the 
machine, the grocer figured he 
saved $14,000—the previous aver- 
age annual loss. That is a good 
return on an investment of about 
$220, the price of an electronic 
detector. 

Formerly, lie detectors cost 
from $650 to $1,300. It took at 
least 6 months to a year to learn 
to operate them. Almost anyone 
can learn to operate the new elec- 
tronic model in 8 hours. 

Because it is easy to set up a 
lie detector and train someone to 
run it in a day, Mr. Fletcher ad- 
vocates using a test to screen ap- 
plicants and then to test em- 
ployees periodically. 
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Meet Mr. Worthington... 


Mr. Washington... 


It can happen to figures too 


REPETITION breeds error...and when 
it comes to figures, that can be ex- 
pensive. 

Executives who depend on figures 
that are copied and recopied from 
original records may find themselves 
lost in the shuffle. 

The clerical work involved in re- 
copying is costly —and the risk of 
mistakes in transcription is always 
present. 

But fresh, firsthand, up-to-the- 
minute figures come through faith- 
fully and reliably on McBee Keysort 
cards. That's because Keysort cards 
serve as the original records and are 
retained from first notation to final 
report. 

Any girl in your office can oper- 
ate modern, simple Keysort methods 
without special training. Keysort in- 
creases her efficiency and versatility, 


puts more hours into her working 
day with fewer errors. 

With your present personnel, 
without costly installations, Keysort 
cards and machines provide you 
with accurate and useful manage- 
ment controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the 
pre-coded holes along the edges of 
the Keysort cards make it easy to 
collect a wealth of data...classify it 

summarize it...file it...find it... 
use it...quickly and accurately 

Executives in every kind of busi- 
ness are using McBee systems to 
save time, money, work and worry 

That's why McBee sales have mul- 
tiplied tenfold in just a few years 

The McBee representative near 
you is trained to tell you frankly 
whether or not McBee can help you 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


The Marginally Punched Card 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 
The McBee Company Ltd., 11 Berm 
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‘Did we trim 
payroll 
production costs! 


We had no idea it costs us so much to 
have our office clerks figure the payroll 
until we did a little calculating of our 
ownl 


“We were running heavy on overtime, 
and Joe constantly had to break in new 
girls, too 


That headache’s a thing of the past— 
now that the Recording and Statistical 
Corp. turns out our payroll figures on 


their special high-speed tabulating ma 
chines. They provide us with complicated 
payroll registers and other payroll data 
—even completed W-2 forms!" 


Send for FREE brochure now! 


Find out more about this remarkable 
service that pares today’s high cost of 
overhead. (We will tabulate your sales, 
inventories, prices, costs, etc. for you, 
tool) Why not call or write now? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT- MONTREAL - TORONTO 


100 Sixth Avenue, 


New York 13, N.Y. 





tinger-tiP GATHERING TRAYS 
—NEWEST COLLATING AID! 


They save time in 
setting up the work . save 
working space . 


and fatigue. All the pages be- 


ing gathered are within easy 


. save steps - 


reach, and at natural arm level. 


They nest into a space 92 x 11 


inches for handy storage. 


THOMAS COLLATORS 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y 


Send me ‘A’ Specifications and litera 
ture on the new Finger-Tip Gathering 
Trays 

Name 

Company 


Address 


The coupon below will bring 
you illustrated literature. 


jj ie Later 


development 


SPECIALISTS IN PAPER GATHERING 
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President Can 
Take Over 


(Continued from page 21 


the depression, but it paid off im- 
mediately—both for Reliance and 
for the people in Hattiesburg. To- 
day there are 18 plants in the Re- 
liance chain, and President Bard 
knows many of the employees by 
their first names. 

Since he became head of the 
company in 1944, Mr. Bard has not 
been too busy in his Chicago head- 
quarters to get out and maintain 
his close relationship with the 
6,500 employees. For example, in 
1948 when Reliance was 50 years 
old, there was a community open 
house and program in each plant, 
and Mr. Bard participated in every 
celebration from May to Novem- 
ber. He presented service pins to 
employees in the various plants 
who had been with Reliance from 
5 to 40 years. 

The employees had a chance to 
reverse the presentations recently 
when Mr. Bard celebrated his 50 
years with Reliance. Unknown to 
the president, each of the 18 plants 
prepared special photographic 
books and certificates that had the 
signature of every employee at Re- 
liance, and these were sent to him 
in time for the anniversary. At the 
anniversary dinner in Chicago in 
June, each plant superintendent 
was there, as well as the longest- 
service employee in each plant. 
Pictures were taken in the Chicago 
offices of the different representa- 
tives, and local newspapers re- 
ceived the photographs’ with 
stories about the visit. 

While all this information about 
such an ideal management-em- 
ployee relationship sounds good, 
what tangible results are in 
evidence? Does it really make any 
difference whether a_ president 
pays much attention to his em- 
ployees or just remains aloof in 
his ivory tower? 

The results that most people 
find the easiest to understand are 
those showing total sales for the 
year. For example, consider these 
comparisons. In 1944, the com- 
pany had its best war year, pro- 
ducing enough parachutes, shirts, 
and other vital materials—in ad- 
dition to its lines of civilian gar- 
ments—to bring net sales to al- 
most $38 million. Sales for 1946 

the first postwar year—dropped 
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some, but sales were still more 
than $37 million. With the prob- 
lem of plant conversion facing 
company officials, it would not 
have been surprising if a gradual 
drop in sales followed. 

The reverse happened, how- 
ever. Saies continued to rise unt,l 
last year the figure reached more 
than $41 million—a new high in 
company history. It certainly 
would appear from these figures 
that a president who knows his 
employees, their jobs, and their 
problems must also know how to 
keep improving an already suc- 
cessful business. 





informality 
At Bank 


(Continued from page 28) 


and delayed posting. The bank has 
also eliminated commercial pass- 
books. Much of the office account- 
ing equipment came from Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
and proof machines are Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 

Another thing that Peoples 
Bank has been doing for some time 
is welcomed by citizens who have 
tried to maneuver the _ traffic- 
jammed streets of Canton. The 
bank provides free parking space 
across the street, and with a 20- 
minute limit on each car, there is 
a turnover of about 250 customer- 
autos daily. When the bank closes 
at 2 p.m., the parking lot is opened 
to the public at regular rates. 

Bank officials have said that the 
parking feature is one of the most 
popular services for customers. It 
has been responsible for drawing 
many depositors into the bank 
who might otherwise have done 
business elsewhere rather than 
contend with the traffic. 

Peoples Bank has shown visitors 
from various parts of the United 
States and Canada through its of- 
fices, and it is conveniently located 
to attract visitors. Two of the 
longest routes in the world 
Routes 30 and 62—intersect at 
Peoples Bank, and many people 
driving through the city have 
noticed the bank’s exterior and 
stopped in to investigate. The 
visiting bankers apparently have 
found plenty of ideas to take back 
to their own businesses. 
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“...most chair for the 


money I ever saw!” 


That’s the consensus of opinion among employers and 
employes, alike: Cosco ‘‘Finger-Lift’’ Office Chair is a 
better seat—a bigger value! Foam rubber-padded, re 
volving “‘saddle”’ seat raises or lowers—quickly, easily 
and positively—to any height between 16” and 20”... 
backrest adjusts three weys. Durable, washable, vinyl 
plastic upholstery on seat and backrest in green, brown, 
maroon or gray; all-metal frame finished in gray, brown 
or olive green baked-on enamel, or chromium. Life-time 
lubricated, soft rubber casters, with ball bearing swivels. 
Ask for free demonstration at leading office equipment 


dealers. Or write for dealer’s name: Cosco, Dept. AB-8, 


Columbus, Ind. 


Illustrated: Model 16-C, gray enamel finish. Also 16-D, brown 
enamel; 16-G, olive green enamel; 16-B, chromium. Retail prices 
about $29.95 to $31.95 (slightly higher in Florida, Texas and 
Western states). 


lightly or 


ae 


In and out for 
depth of seat 


.* 


Up and down for 
height of bockrest 


. 
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follow’ the bock 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Mokers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 








No stoop, no squint! 


with apologies to Philco! 


PB Mailing Scales have big background charts with 
widely spaced, easy-to-read markings . .. The hand has 
a hairline edge, never leaves you in doubt as to the exact 
postage required. The automatic pendulum mechanism is 
accurate, quick acting, doesn’t waver... Precision-built by 
Pitney-Bowes, these scales assure correct postage being used 
... Speed up mailing, save time and money in any office 
,»-Also available: a special 70 Ib. Parcel Post model... Call 
the nearest PB office—or write for free booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 

2172 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter 

«++ Offices in 93 cities. 








Use Evans GATHERING RACKS 


The two hands pictured are collating 3,500 sheets an 

hour—saving time, money and workers for Southern 

T States Cooperative, whose mailing department as- 

housands sembles over 600,000 pieces of mailing matter each 
month. 


of Use racks singly, or in numbers, as collating needs re- 
D Ji h d quire. Each section holds 500 sheets at inclined angle. 
erg te Worker stands or sits, working without fatigue. Racks 
Users are of all aluminum, and collapse for setting aside. 
8 MODELS—one for every collating need. Shown are 
two 6-section DU Models, $14.00 each. Other models at 
$11.00, $16.50 and $25.00. 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 407 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 








Carnival Lures 
Companies 


(Continued from page 32) 


“The most important purpose of 
the carnival is to provide for an 
exchange of ideas across the col- 
lege-business back fence,” said 
Orland Scheuner, Ossineke, Mich., 
senior and carnival director. 

Most of the businessmen, Mr. 
Scheuner added, welcomed the 
chance to find out what college 
students are thinking while pro- 
viding some vital answers for the 
young people. 

Cooperating executives were 
high in their praise of the Career 
Carnival. M. A. Riley, administra- 
tive assistant in personnel for Reo 
Motors, Inc., Lansing, said: “Reo 
Motors is looking forward to con- 
tinued participation in these af- 
fairs. We commend you and the 
student staff on your excellent 
start toward a yearly program of 
considerable merit.” 

Mr. McCaffery said: “I con- 
sider this an excellent program, 
not only from the standpoint of 
employers, but equally important, 
from the standpoint of students. 
It is one of the most practical and 
valuable programs of its type in 
the country. I am particularly im- 
pressed with the informality of 
the entire program. It not only 
gives personnel people a chance to 
talk to the students under more re- 
laxed conditions, but it gives us a 
chance to give these students much 
better guidance and counsel about 
our companies and the business 
field in general.” 

John F. Zimmerman, Jr., direc- 
tor of research personnel services 
for the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany, Harvey, IIll., said: ‘“Michi- 
gan State’s Career Carnival fills a 
definite need in the area of busi- 
ness-education cooperation on per- 
sonnel matters.” 

Paul Boynton, public relations, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
New York City, said: ‘The Career 
Carnival represents an unusual op- 
portunity to present the many and 
varied opportunities of business 
and industry squarely before the 
student. It also gives the prospec- 
tive employer an excellent chance 
to get a firsthand impression of 
what students are thinking—what 
they want in terms of jobs and 
general attitudes toward any spe- 
cial type of business.” 
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lage ond DUIS TL RELATION 


Many people make the same mistakes continuously simply because no one ever takes 
the time to correct them. It is management's duty to do this and to discuss a man's work 
with him frankly at regular intervals to let him know how he is doing. It is not enough 
to rate a man ‘and enter it in the record book . . . it should also be discussed with him.— 
W. F. McMullen, Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., before the ASME, Toronto 





Industry’s Aching Feet 
Run Up Big Bill 


According to a report on a 3-month 
foot care program just completed at 
the Garwood, N. J., plant of Metal 
Syndicate, Inc., American industry 
could halve the $1 million bill it pays 
annually for accidents, industrial 
fatigue, and absenteeism resulting 
from foot ailments. 

Since Metal Syndicate, Inc., antici- 
pated an increased strain on its plant 
facilities because of defense orders, 
it set up this clinical program de- 
signed to cut manpower losses arising 
from foot disorders. Preliminary sur- 
vey of the program shows that in- 
dustrial fatigue was reduced by 40 
per cent, and absenteeism dropped 
22 per cent after proper foot care. It 
is anticipated that continuance of the 
program as a permanent project will 
cut production losses even further. 

The company employs more than 
400 workers, of whom 389 underwent 
systematic foot examinations and 
follow-up care. Of these, 216 were 
women. Examinations given on the 
premises in the first-aid clinic re- 
vealed that the major cause of foot 
ailments, and resulting fatigue, was 
ill-fitting or unsuitable shoes. This 
was particularly true among women 
workers, many of whom came to 
work in worn-out dress shoes or 
flimsy sport shoes. One in every ten 
was suffering from foot ailments 
serious enough to keep her from work 
from 1 to 6 days a month. After the 
podiatrist in charge prescribed 
properly fitting, low-heeled oxfords 
with leather soles for flexibility and 
foot support, and treated corns and 
calluses, more than 90 per cent of the 
existing foot defects were remedied. 

Three out of every four male work- 
ers who were examined were suffer- 
ing from ringworm or some other 
fungus infection of the foot. This 
condition was frequently aggravated 
by wearing rubber boots and safety 
shoes with impermeable soles and 
steel toecaps. Special wooden plank- 
ing was provided for workers who 
had to stand on wet floors, and a 
newly developed shoe was supplied. 
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Commemorating first anniversary of ‘‘kaffeeklatsch'’ experiment, President 
L. W. Dawson accepts slice of cake from Francis Raethle of Schrafft's 


Coffee Recess Keeps Employees in Building 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and Schrafft's 
Restaurants put their heads together 
to see what could be done about solv- 
ing a problem that has bedeviled 
many New York office firms—the 
morning “kaffeeklatsch.” One week 
after Mutual Life had moved into its 
new home office building, the new ex- 
periment got under way. Schrafft's 
waitresses, towing mobile aluminum 
coffee carts, appeared in the building 
between 9:15 and 10:30 a.m. every 
workday. The carts were wheeled 
through the main working areas of 
each floor, where employees served 
themselves coffee or milk and pastry 
at standard prices. 

The project was originally intended 
as a 90-day experiment, but it became 
so successful it is now a permanent 
fixture. Mutual Life believes that the 


morning coffee-at-your-desk routine 
is much more than a rescue service 
for employees who might have missed 
breakfast at home in the rush to get 
to the office. A survey the company 
made before moving uptown showed 
that some 800 people left the building 
daily for coffee or snacks. When that 
800 is multiplied by the 15 minutes 
lost for each coffee interval, it is ap- 
parent that the new system has been 
responsible for a considerable saving 
in time. In addition, it contributes to 
friendliness toward management, re- 
laxes office tensions, and helps Mutual 
Life people to work productively. 

Schrafft's also has enjoyed the ex- 
periment. To express its pleasure 
with the arrangement, it provided a 
special birthday cake for Mutual 
Life’s employees on the first anniver- 
sary of “kaffeeklatsch.” 
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The big flow chart covering most of one wall of the conference room is an 
important part of the employee indoctrination program of Alcoa's Tube Plant 


New Employees at This ALCOA Plant Learn Quickly 


New employees don’t have to 
wonder what it’s all about when they 
go to work for the Tube Plant of 
Lafayette Works of the Aluminum 
Company of America—they learn 
through a comprehensive indoctrina- 
tion program which has been under 
development during the past 5 years 

This program gives the new work- 
er a knowledge of mill safety, pro- 
cedures, and working regulations, 
along with a brief introduction to 
the company’s product. The basic 
indoctrination requires some 2 hours, 
including a 30- or 40-minute interval 
of orientation in the production area 
at each machine. Most of the talking 
is done in the quiet of the Tube 
conference room, where visual aids 
are used in conjunction with simple 
explanations touching briefly on 
safety, proper handling of metal; 
segregation of alloys, care of tools 
and materials, and metal flow 

Important equipment used in this 
phase of indoctrination includes the 
large flow chart shown in the ac- 
companying photograph, diagrams of 
basic equipment, a cutaway section 
of a tube-die-bulb drawing assembly, 
a sample lot ticket, alloy tags, and 
samples of tubing 

The large flow chart, which covers 
most of one wall of the conference 
room, is made up of photographs of 
machines through which the tubing 
moves from the stock bay to the 
shipping department. Colored tape 
traces the approximate movement of 
heat-treated metal, work-hardened 
metal, and annealed metal. The 
photographs help in explaining the 
operating characteristics of, and the 
safety precautions required at, criti- 
cal units. 

The discussion also provides the 
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new employee with an explanation 
of the probationary period, rating 
system, timecards, pay vouchers, 
work schedules, and similar factors 
of importance on the average fac- 
tory job. 

After the indoctrination program 
has been completed, the new em- 
ployees meet their foremen who give 
the practical phase of education. 

Like a safety program, the value 
of an indoctrination program cannot 
be measured. However, a good in- 
doctrination program means that the 
new employee should be able to 
reach and maintain a better rate of 
production than he might have, had 
he been thrown “cold” into the job. 
At the same time, he should be in 
a better position to enjoy the work 
he will do. 

As part of its policy of maintaining 
communication between management 
and worker, the full story of this 
indoctrination program was given 
front-page space in the employee 
magazine, The Aluminator. 


This chap is sitting mighty pretty since 


safety shoes just saved his toes 


Scholarship Established 
By Milwaukee Road 


A university scholarship is being 
established by the Milwaukee Road 
for award each year to the son of an 
employee. The award, to be known 
as the J. T. Gillick Scholarship, has 
been set up in honor of James T 
Gillick of Chicago who retired in 
1948 as vice president in charge of 
operations after 62 years of service 
with the Milwaukee Road. 

The successful candidates for the 
award, who may attend universities 
of their own choice, are to be judged 
by members of the J. T. Gillick 
Scholarship Committee, whose chair- 
man is Carl Kuehnert, secretary, Uni- 
versity Scholarship Committee, 
Northwestern University. The other 
members of the committee are: 
Charles C. Caveny, dean, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois; Wm. K. Selden, director 
of admissions, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Robert Strozier, dean of stu- 
dents, University of Chicago 

The scholarship entitles the quali- 
fied and selected candidate to an 
amount of $600 annually toward 
tuition and incidental academic ex- 
penses for 4 years of undergraduate 
study at a university or college. There 
are but few rules applying to qualifi- 
cation for the scholarship. The appli- 
cant must be the son of a Milwaukee 
Road employee (or the son of a de- 
ceased or retired employee) and the 
parent must not have received in ex- 
cess of $6,000 as compensation from 
the company in the preceding 12 
months. The parent must also have 
worked for the road not less than 
2 years 


Dramatic Picture Used 
To Stop Reader 


Workers hear so much about wear- 
ing safety shoes, goggles, and other 
such equipment that often the most 
emphatic warnings lose their appeal 
That’s why a dramatic picture hits 
the spot when words or the usual type 
of photo would be bypassed by the 
employee. 

In a recent issue of The Westing- 
house News, published for employees 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, a chap was pic- 
tured “sitting pretty” in the shoe that 
saved his toes from a smash-up just 
one week after he had bought his 
safety shoes. A switch panel weighing 
some 60 pounds which would have 
chopped up his toes pretty badly only 
slightly damaged the shoe. 

A photo such as this can also make 
a dramatic display for the plant bul- 
letin board if it is blown up to poster 
size. 
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Warns of Increased Fire Hazards During War 


In peacetime, the loss of property, 
materials and equipment, jobs and 
lives by fire is disastrous enough to 
the national economy. In time of war, 
when labor for rebuilding is short, 
when materials are scarce, and when 
lives of men and women are, if pos- 
sible, even more important to the 
welfare of the country, such loss by 
fire is little short of calamity. 

As the figures below show, there 
was a sharp increase in the number 
of large-loss fires in manufacturing 
plants in 1950: 


NUMBER OF FIRES 


Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Mercantile 
Storage 
Habitational 
Miscellaneous 


Totals 


These large-loss fires ($250,000 or 
more damage) increased 12 per cent 
in 1950 over the previous year in the 
United States and Canada, and caused 
26 per cent more damage, according 
to the findings of the National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston. Com- 


Jumbo Posters Produce 


Good Safety Record 


Western Cartridge Company's 
safety record for 1950 compares more 
than favorably with the national 
average for all industry. The accident 
frequency for all industry as reported 
for 1950 by the National Safety Coun- 
cil was 10.14; Western Cartridge’s 
frequency for the year was 1.92. The 
figures represent a ratio of accidents 
to man-hours based on a standard 
national formula. 

One reason that Western Cartridge 
is a safe place to work is the use of 
jumbo posters and departmental 
safety posters which are an integral 
part of the safety program. Posters 
are never allowed to become “stale,” 
but are frequently changed to keep 
the employee’s interest in safety 
stimulated. Recent posters used in the 
safety drive carried the following 
slogans: “The Best Safety Device Is 
a Careful Man”; “Extra! The End of 
a Perfect Day—No Accidents”; “No 
Employee Is Required to Take a 
Chance.” 

Other factors contributing to the 
good safety record are teamwork 
among employees; alert safety com- 
mittees made up of operating em- 
ployees; good housekeeping; careful 
inspections. The employee magazine, 
The Westerner also does its part by 
carrying the safety story to em- 
ployees in each issue. 
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plete findings of the NFPA have been 
compiled in a 64-page illustrated 
booklet, “Large Loss Fires of 1950 
and Their Lessons.” ($1 a copy.) 

As in previous years, more than 
60 per cent of all fires occurred dur- 
ing the hours of darkness. Half of the 
large fires in manufacturing plants 
originated during operating periods 
when detection was _ presumably 
prompt. This fact indicates that any 
investment made for prompt ex- 
tinguishment, such as automatic 
protection and organization of em- 
BY YEARS 


1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 


83 67 92 64 58 
31 23 20 22 20 
29 26 36 26 24 
23 43 52 45 44 
11 11 9 6 11 
66 48 59 39 30 
268 202 187 
ployees into effective fire brigades, 
is amply justified. While 61 per cent 
of these fires started from unknown 
causes, 68 per cent of the fires of 
known cause could have been pre- 
vented if the fire hazard had been 
properly safeguarded 


Distributes Wage Survey 
For Milwaukee Area 


“Wage Policies and Practices of the 
Milwaukee Area During March 
1951,” which has just been released 
by the industrial relations division of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is the fifth annual sur- 
vey of the area prepared and 
tributed by Allis-Chalmers. The first 
such survey was released in 1947 

The 32-page pamphlet covers such 
items for the area as earning rates 
shift premiums, lunch periods 
periods, vacations, holiday pay, 
erance pay, military leave, call-in 
pay, work week, and so forth. Figures 
are divided according to sex of the 
worker and cover both hourly and 
salaried employees. The total employ- 
ment of the participating companies 
in this release is as follows 

Non- 
Durable Durable Total 
64,982 17,557 82,539 
Female, hourly 9,276 2,272 11,548 
Male, weekly 13,620 4,001 
Female, weekly 7,213 2,953 


dis- 


rest 


sev- 


Male, hourly 


17,621 
10,166 


Total 95,091 26,783 121,874 
These annual surveys are not only 
valuable for the informative material 
on personnel practices and policies 
which they contain, but they provide 
a standard whereby associations or 
individual industries may establish 
comparative data 


"*MAGNET”’ 


FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS 


The MORTON 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


produces valuable 
Suggestions on re- 
ducing waste, cut- 
ting production time, 
improving quality, 
lowering operating 
and maintenance 
costs, minimizing 
accidents and other 
money-saving ideas. 


IMPROVES EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
The Morton Suggestion System en- 
hances employee interest in company 
welfare because it rewards properly 
progressive thinking. 10,000 installa- 
tions over a period of 24 years. 
The complete employee suggestion 
system—has everything for successful 
operation. Write for full details! 
Please state number of employees 
and type of business. 


IDEA 


Dept. AB-8 
312 West Burlington Avenue 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: La Grange 8740 


Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature employees read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib- 
uted by the payroll enclosure method is often 
labeled “propaganda.” 

A Solution to the Problem—To meet the prob- 
lem, N.R.B. is establishing Information Rock 
Centers in plants and commercial establishments 

across Through 
this method employees select 


the country. 


literature on a voluntary basis. 
Positive thinking is developed 
The free booklet, How to 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
} explains how you may profit 
from this program. 
Send for it today. 


successful 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
421 N. Dearborn Street Chicage 10, Ilinois 


Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone”™ on you: 

phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

hear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; phone 

hearing 100,000 sold 

Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 

marked on phone handle. An 

mA ideal gift. Catalog on request 
Hash-A-Phone Corp. 

Reem 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 








Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


When Writing to Advertisers 
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In the June issue of ‘‘Cosmopolitan,"’ Caroline Bird points out in a sprightly article, ‘‘Secre- 
taries Can Be Choosy, Too," that there are many things to consider before a job seeker 
ties herself to any company. One check on working conditions is to see that equipment 
is “reasonably new and well suited to its purpose.’’ Prospective employers, please note 





Table-Model Collator Costs 
Less Than $100 


A NEW table-model collator has been 
added to the Thomas line of five floor 
models. Priced at less than $100, the 
device combines the operating fea- 
tures of the larger units with space- 
saving and economy. Available in 5- 
bin and 8-bin types, the collator is 
15% inches wide, 15% inches deep, 
and 16% inches high. The feed 
mechanism is the Ejectomatic Feed, 
standard on all models. Thomas 
Mechanical Collator Corporation, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Lightweight Carrying Case 
For Printing Calculator 


TRAVELING users can now take the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator 
or adding machine everywhere. Light- 
weight and compact, the new carrying 
case makes the machine easy to pack, 
to carry, and to use. Just slip the 
machine into its case. Slotted locking 
discs hold it firmly in place. The ma- 
chine can be used in or out of its case. 
Lined in maroon simulated leather, 
the case has a lacquered finish that 
resists dirt and wear. Two sizes are 
available. Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


New Line of Safety Paper for 
Checks and Vouchers 


HIGH-QUALITY and_ economical 
safety paper is announced by Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. Sized and finished for 
carbon-spot printing, the new paper 
has been stocked in big enough quan- 
tities to have it available despite the 
present paper shortage. An over-all 
watermarked seal design blends 
readily with overprinting, but it will 
quickly show evidence of tampering 
when ink eradicators are applied. Of 
100 per cent bleached chemical wood 
pulp, the paper comes in five colors. 
RemRand is said to be the only 
safety paper manufacturer to control 
every separate process. Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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New Type Furniture Now 
Available in Wood 


POPULAR in steel, the line of Rock- 
a-File Modular Office Furniture is 
now being introduced in wood as well. 
Fundamental layout consists of desk, 
corner cabinet, and two basic units 
desk base and alternate unit. The 
latter is made up of several of these 
parts: Storage cabinet, telephone 
section, file cabinet, drawer section, 
typewriter shelf, bookcase, and waste- 
basket section. Units can be arranged 
to provide efficient work space for 
executives, stenographers, or clerks. 
The L-shaped arrangement pictured 
above occupies less than 50 square 
feet of floor space and fits into a 9- 
by 12-foot room. Rockwell-Barnes 
Company, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
11, Ill 


Copymaker Produces Copies 
In 60 Seconds 


A DESK-TOP copymaker, used with 
the Polaroid Land Camera, turns out 
dry, finished copies of documents, 
letters, sketches, drawings, or photo- 
graphs 1 minute after the camera 
shutter is snapped. It also makes 
sharp close-up photographs of ma- 
chine parts and other objects, up to 
11 by 14 inches. The portable unit 
plugs into an AC outlet and is ready 
for action. Closed, it looks like an 
overnight bag. Pictures are 3% by 
4% inches. A timer on the side of the 
case shows when the minute for de- 
veloping is up. Polaroid Corporation, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Ribbon Attachment Replaces 
Carbon Paper for Copies 


NINE engineering and twenty-five 
mechanical changes made under the 
company’s new management have 
improved the Ribbonwriter  type- 
writer attachment which eliminates 
carbon paper in making copies. The 
attachment can be put on any Rem- 
ington, Royal, Smith-Corona, or 
Underwood typewriter in a_ few 
minutes. It saves time and cuts the 
cost of making one or two extra 
copies. From the typist’s point of 
view, one of the best features is that 
it does away with carbon paper 
smudges. Neater, cleaner work is the 
result. Ribbonwriter Corporation, 
Dania, Fla. 


Sturdy Desk Side Chair for 
Visitor's Comfort 


MISS UniverSall is the name of a new 
Desk Side Chair, designed to fit into 
modern offices. Seat and backrest are 
upholstered in vinyl resin, plastic- 
coated fabric that won't chip, tear, 
crack, or split. Tufflex padding covers 
the base of the seat, which is of 
vented plywood for cool comfort. The 
chair is 32% inches high, the seat is 
16% by 15 inches. Finished in gray 
baked enamel, the chair has gray or 
green upholstery. Price is $35. Maso 
Steel Products, 81 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, IIl. 
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Portable Printer Assures 
Perfect Register 


PERFECT registration is possible 
with a small machine for printing 
post cards. When the printer is lifted 
off its base, it can be used for print- 
ing on large cartons, envelopes, labels, 
instruction sheets, ruled forms, price 
cards. Model 60 Portable Printer is 
easy to use. The message is typed, 
written, or drawn on a Heyer stencil. 
Ink from a tube is squeezed into the 
machine, and it spreads evenly 
through the _ perforated cylinder, 
saturating the ink pad over which the 
stencil is placed. Heyer Corporation, 
1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Addresser Uses Spirit 
Duplicating Process 


TWO new addressing machines, one 
for roll type address stickers, the 
other for direct addressing are ready 
for market by AMF Systems. Ad- 
dressing is done from the machine 
illustrated above from specially con- 
structed master cards, said to be good 
for 100 reproductions. Small cost of 
the cards and high speed of the ma- 
chines bring considerable savings in 
maintenance of mailing lists and in 
all addressing jobs. Master cards may 


Dehumidifier Combats Rust, 
Mold, Caking, Corrosion 


A COMPACT, portable unit will 
dehumidify any closed, tightly con- 
structed area up to 8,000 cubic feet. 
Moisture-soaked room air is drawn 
into the unit by a fan located inside. 
The air then passes over cold coils, 
where beads of moisture form. 
This water then drops into the pan 
for removal. The Dehumidifier Model 
DMS 4 is 17 inches long, 13 inches 
wide, 15% inches high, and weighs 
55 pounds. Price is $149.50. Abbeon 
Supply Co., 58-10 41st Dr., Wood- 
side, N. Y. 


be prepared for use on standard type- 
writers, although electrics are recom- 
mended. To users whose addressing 
jobs do not anticipate more than 100 
addresses from one master the system 
may offer worth-while savings. A 
hand-operated machine for small lists 
is in process of development. Cards 
for use on all models are the same, 
and are made double with a window 
to prevent smudging. Cards are 3 x 5 
inches and may be filed in any card 
cabinet, with any standard type of 
tabs or indexes. AMF Systems, 3026 
Franklin Blvd., Chicago 12, Il. 
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Desk Model All-Purpose 
Accounting Machine 


LOW in price, a new accounting 
machine simplifies various bookkeep- 
ing procedures. The Model E has 
two crossfooters for accounting ap- 
plication flexibility. Interchangeable 
control plates make automatic oper- 
ations possible, cut errors, insure 
accuracy. Ten-key keyboard, motor 
bar, and other control keys have 
been designed for easy operation. In 
two carriage widths, 18 and 24 
inches the Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E has listing and totaling 
capacities up to $99,999,999.99. Four 
models range from $1,483 to $1,713. 
Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Sturdy Stand Holds Small 
Tools Near Machines 


A STEEL tool stand is useful around 
production machines, mountings for 
small tools, and parts containers for 
assembly lines. Available in sta- 
tionary or portable models, the Lyon 
Tool Stand is 37% inches high. Trays 
measure 20 by 28 inches and 24 by 
36 inches. The drawer has a padlock 
attachment and a sliding tool tray. 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, 
Aurora, IIl. 


Powder Coats Any Paper Stock 
For Office Duplicating 


A FINE, dry powder sprayed on 
paper makes an invisible coating on 
each sheet that comes out of Multi- 
lith or Davidson duplicating ma- 
chines. The powder keeps the sheets 
separated, thus preventing offsetting. 
Now the office machine can run 
coated and card stock, previously too 
hard to handle successfully. Other 
benefits of the Anti-Offset Jobmaster 
are better ink coverage and less 
paper spoilage. The device costs less 
than $50. Michael Lith Company, 145 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Drawing Reproduction Paper 
Tougher, More Durable 


A TRANSLUCENT drawing repro- 
duction paper is coated with the 
same emulsion used on “regular” 
Kodagraph Autopositive Paper. The 
paper, however, is tougher and will 
withstand longer and rougher han- 
dling without tearing. This assures 


longer life on the drafting board and 
in the reproduction department. 
Lines erase easily when they are 
moistened. Blueprints and direct- 
process prints can be turned out 30 
per cent faster with Kodagraph 
Autopositive Paper, Translucent. 
Standard roll and sheet sizes are 
available in widths up to 42 inches 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 





811. SALESMAN STINGER. One of 
the most popular pieces of literature 
available is this “‘salesman stinger” 


poster. Originally developed by The 
Travelers Insurance Company for its 
own organization, it is offered to all 
sales managers with the hope that it 
will save them words, preserve their 
patience, and produce action. Its 
message is simple: The bee that gets 
the honey doesn’t hang around the 
hive. Send for your 10%- by 13%-inch 
poster now. 
. . * 


812. STREAMLINER DESKS AND 
TABLES. The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany has produced a beautiful bro- 
chure that does justice to its new, 
improved Streamliner desks and 
tables. If you are not completely 
satisfied with the appearance and ef- 
ficiency of your office, you'll want to 
send for this booklet. Steel desks for 
all purposes are pictured and de- 





TIFFANY 
STANDS... 


Available with extra 
drop leat on right side. 


Tirrany STANDS give greater protection to both office machines 


and operator. Heavy precision construction and exclusive design features 


assure sturdy, non-creep, sway-proof service . .. help eliminate machine 


noises and vibrations as well as operator fatigue ... provide easy and safe 


portability . . . high or iow drop leaf arrangement on either side of the stand 


+ + + compensations for uneven floor surfaces . . . protection against tripping 


and snagging hosiery. Completely adjustable to provide a firm foundation for 


every type of office machine. Longer life for lowest annual costs. 





POPLAR BLUFF, MISSOURI 


Literature on request 


ON SALE AT BETTER 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


scribed, while an executive office and 
a general office are shown in full color 
Spacesaving is another feature of 
these practical, handsome pieces 


* * * 


813. CONFAB. The second issue of 
Confab has just been published. This 
new quarterly magazine is circulated 
among 70,000 companies by Acme 
Steel Company. Nabisco’s materials- 
handling program, and how a Detroit 
manufacturer chalked up 25 per cent 
production savings by using metal 
stitching are featured in this issue 
Case histories in capsule form, a 
digest of Acme Steel’s annual report, 
and some company news are included 
Copies are offered to _ interested 
businessmen. 


* * * 


814. RIGHT BEFORE YOUR EYES 
Typing is easier, fatigue is reduced, 
and output is up in offices where 
stenographers have Line-a-time Copy- 
holders. Four moneysaving features 
are highlighted in the booklet. Drop 
a line to Remington Rand to learn 
about the copyholders, which come in 
widths from 12 to 36 inches. 


* * * 


815. TALK-O INTERCOMMUNICA- 
TION SYSTEMS. Intercom systems 
are becoming more important every 
day, especially since so many offices 
and plants are being built all on one 
floor, which sometimes covers a whole 
block. Step-saving is necessary to con- 
serve time. Talk-O intercom systems 
can help you speak to anyone in your 
office or plant without wasting your 
time or interrupting someone else's 
work. A list of companies who have 
already saved time and money with 
Talk-O is included. Send for your 
copy now and see how intercoms can 
work for you 


* * 


816. ELECTRIC LABEL DIS- 
PENSER. A new folder describes the 
E-350 Electric Label Dispenser for 
automatic dispensing of Kum-Kleen 
Self-Adhesive Labels. Another leaflet 
from Avery Adhesive Label Corpora- 
tion shows the advantages gained by 
using Kum-Kleen Self-Adhesive stock 
inspection stickers. The _ stickers 
cover the major inspection applica- 
tions: “Rework,” “reject,” and “ap- 
proved,” or other terms 


* 


817. HOW TO SIMPLIFY YOUR 
PAPER WORK. Everybody gets into 
the act in the Charles Bruning Com- 
pany, Inc., booklet showing how BW 
machines effect savings in modern 
business. An index on the cover 
directs the board of directors to page 
2, the president and the sales man- 
ager to page 3, the financial officer to 
page 5, the office manager to page 6, 
and so on. The booklet goes on to tell 
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each executive how BW machines can 
be used to simplify and speed the 


work of his department. Just ask for | WHERE SPACE i$ AT A PREMIUM 
AND CONFIDENCE IS IMPORTANT 





Booklet A-1081. 


* * * 








818. PLANNED LIGHTING. General 

Electric has unearthed some interest- 

ing statistics in its booklet to prove Equip your office with Wiltshire Modern 
that planned lighting is essential to | : 

today’s office needs. Text likens hav- | Consultation Desks and you invite visitors 
ing poor lighting to blindfolding your to stay and discuss their business with 
workers. No sensible businessman 
would do the latter, but inadequate 
lighting may have almost the same between two or more persons... this 
effect. Errors and fatigue are the 
costly results. A small investment in 
proper lighting for each task can in seating on three sides, right AT the 


pay big dividends in increasing out desk. It's ideal for banks, finance offices, 
put and morale. 


you. Designed for private conference 


versatile desk allows comfortable, close- 


wherever space is at a 
. « 


premium and confidence 
819. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS. A is a major factor. See it 
pocket-size, 32-page booklet helps the 
reader analyze his flooring problems 
in 3 minutes. Where to look for and 
how to correct bad floor conditions; 
protecting both concrete and wood maser CROWDED? Send ten cents for 

- ; Imperial's Office Planning Guide 
floorings and keeping them properly aay to hel d f 
ce : : a ott f io help you redesign your o 
repaired, even by unskilled workmen, ay fice for more space. Guide is 
are covered. Stonhard Company will complete with floor plan, cut 
be glad to send you a copy. outs, helpful advice No cramped backs or 
bumped knees to strain re- 


= lations when you have 
Imperial Wiltshire Modern Consulta- 
tion Desks in your office 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


at your dealer's now! 





WE INTRODUCE THE NEW 
table-top coLLator: 


Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. Only 15% inches 





se square. Yet it combines the 

811. The -Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Publicity Dept., Hart- 
ford 15, Conn. 

812. The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati 12, Ohio. 

813. Acme Steel Company, 2840 You collate faster . . . effort- 
Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. F : 
(Spring issue) lessly; and without taking up 


best operating features of the 


larger Thomas Collator models. 


Remington Rand Ine. 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, floor space. 
Nn. %. The coupon below will bring 


. Talk-O Products Inc., Allen St., you specifications and descrip- 


Rochester 6, N. Y. a tive literature 
THOMAS COLLATORS 


. Avery Adhesive Label Corpora- 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y 


tion, Monrovia, Calif. 
7. Charles Bruning Company, Inc., | Send me “A” Specifications and litera another 
100 Reade St., New York 13, | ture on the new Table-Top Thomas 


, 
N. Y. (Booklet A-1081) Collator. 7 | | ? I 
. General Electric Company, En- Name JFOUNVAS ‘< ad ator 
gineering Div., Lamp Dept., | 
Cleveland 12, Ohio Company development 
. Stonhard Company, 1306 Spring | address SPECIALISTS IN PAPER GATHERING 
Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PEACE CAN BE WON. By Paul 
Hoffman. Here, in a _ brief book, 
America’s leading business statesman 
lays down a clear and vital blueprint 
which seems to offer a sound working 
plan for preventing World War III. 

Not that it is offered as a sure plan 
for escaping war. In very plain and 
at times frightening prose, the author 
is frank to say that there may be no 
way of avoiding war with Russia. 
But he asks that the United States 
take every possible step to prevent 
war, before it allows itself to be 
plunged iftto a frightful and unbeliev- 
ably costly war which would probably 
be won, but at such cost that many 
years would be required for any 
semblance of recovery. 

Hoffman takes up the several pro- 
posed methods of dealing with Russia 
First, he considers the “we can do 
business with Russia” school of 
thought. He admits that, like many 
other leaders, he was deceived by 
Russia’s promises toward the end of 
World War II. He reminds us that 
Russia promised to permit Poland 
and other countries the right to 
choose the form of government under 
which they wished to live. Then Rus- 


sia repudiated that promise. He re- 
minds us that Russia pledged at 
Potsdam in 1945 to encourage all 
democratic political parties through- 
out Germany. Then Russia crushed 
everything but the Communist-run 
Socialist Unity Party. He also shows 


how Russia promised to return 
Japanese prisoners, and then returned 
only 95,000 out of 377,000 of them. 

On six counts he shows where and 
how Russia repudiated its promises, 
and goes into considerable detail tell- 
ing how Molotov walked out of the 
first Marshall plan conference in 
France, and returned to Russia with- 
out good-bys or explanations. Im- 
mediately after this walkout, the 
satellite governments of Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Al- 
bania, and Yugoslavia refused invita- 
tions to the general European con- 
ference which followed. 

These and other experiences and 
observations concerning Russia wipe 
out, so far as Hoffman is concerned, 
any possibility of doing business with 
Russia except on an appeasement 
basis, which he credits the late 
Arthur Vandenberg with describing 
as “surrender on the_ installment 
plan.” 

Next Hoffman considers the “drop 
the bomb now,” advocates, who think 
that now is the time to lick Russia 
He points out that the Russian sup- 
port of Korean aggression, and its 
later support of Chinese attacks upon 
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our troops convince many people that 
we ought to drop the bomb now, and 
not permit Russia to pick its own 
time and place for another Pearl 
Harbor. 

One item at a time, Hoffman de- 
molishes this theory. “For the United 
States now to launch an aggression 
no matter how justified it might ap- 
pear to be—would be to impair our 
moral stature,” he declares. He be- 
lieves that to begin a preventive war 
no matter what the provocation, is 
an act of aggression, and states em- 
phatically that “if aggression is 
morally wrong for everybody else, it 
is also morally wrong for us.” 

He is convinced that any bomb 
dropping today—‘“‘hasty” is the term 
he uses—would result in a quick 
overrunning of Europe, the loss of 
allies, the necessity for waging a long 
and horrible war, with another “blood 
bath on Normandy beaches.” 

Here, it seems time to ask, “If we 
will not appease Russia,” or “sur- 
render on the installment plan,” and 
if we will not start a preventive war, 
and if we cannot do business with 
Russia, what remains? And here is 
the purpose of the book—to show 
how, when, and what it will cost, 
and what we need to think and do to 
prevent Russia from conquering the 
world, yet escape a Third World War 

He does not offer an easy plan to 
accomplish this; he does not lull us 
to complacency with any smug as- 
surances that America’s might is 
such that we can have guns and but- 
ter, planes and home television sets, 
a big navy and 5 million civilian auto- 
mobiles a year. Frankly, he gives us 
a bitter pill to swallow and tells us 
that we had better take it and like 
it, or else we will have something 
even more bitter 

Hoffman has, in our opinion, put 
down the cards which we must play 
for the next 10 years, and has out- 
lined the methods which we can use 
to win, but is frank and honest 
enough to say that even if we play 
according to the best possible plan, 
we may lose. 

Just prior to World War I, some 
midwestern senator made a speech 
in Congress in which he declared 
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that the “squirrel-shooters of this 
country would rise and _ defeat 
Germany.” We learned that defeating 
Germany was somewhat more than 
a matter of rounding up the squirrel- 
shooters. We learned again in World 
War II that defeating the Axis 
powers took just about everything 
we could manufacture to hurl at the 
enemy. 

Now, we are faced with the pos- 
sibility of another war, in which our 
possible allies are all but power- 
less, Without a long period of prepara- 
tion plus our help. Germany, France, 
England, Italy, are tired, war-weary, 
and relatively bankrupt. Can they be 
persuaded to help maintain a free 
world? 

Can we prevent any more countries 
from swinging over to the Russian 
orbit? Can we afford to lay out the 
astronomical sums needed to arm the 
remainder of the free world, to arm 
ourselves, to improve the economy of 
the backward nations of Asia and 
elsewhere? Hoffman thinks our 
chances are a little better than even, 
and that the chance is worth taking 
Truth is, he thinks that not only can 
we afford the chance, but also we 
cannot afford to dodge it. In four 
magnificent chapters, ‘““‘Waging the 
Peace on the Military Front,” “Wag- 
ing the Peace on the Economic 
Front,” “Waging the Peace on the 
Political Front,” and “Waging the 
Peace on the Information Front,” 
Hoffman explains what we need to 
do. 

Perhaps no other man on earth is 
so admirably suited to draw the blue- 
print which Hoffman has marked out 
in this powerful book. His education, 
his business experience, his leader- 
ship of CED, and his masterful job 
in heading European relief give him 
the background, experience, world 
acquaintanceship, a knowledge of 
Washington and our own State De- 
partment (which he does not criticize 
as others do), possessed by no other 
man on earth. If we cannot follow 
Hoffman's idea in “waging the peace” 
whose, pray tell, can we follow? 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 14 W 
19th St., New York, N. Y. 93 pages 
1951. Paper edition, $1.00. 
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Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
oF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 

We offer the original personal employment 

service (established 41 years). Procedu 
of highest ethical standards is individual- 
your personal requirements. Identity 
present positior Ask 
particulars. R. W 01 


n Pp cte 
f BIXBY, 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 





Advertising Service 





Handsome, hard-working 
ADVERTISING 


| Ad Scribe 


builds business for up-and 
coming firms .. helps smooth 
the sales job. Proved. practical 
low-cost plan. Write for FREE 
informative folio No. 9 today 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs — Za 
BROKEN? 53 icvncne 








A \ 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firm! card 
permitremovalo 


ans 

pa: yr lin, whit ie, gTeen, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 


paid to responsible f on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling ordera promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
102,325 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 656, Exeter, Nebr. 
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OME people are crying in their beer about 
what is going to happen to business when 
the elections are out of the way in 1952 and 
defense spending tapers off. A drastic curtail- 
ment in production facilities would, of course, 
adversely affect business. There would be un- 


employment. Prices would probably slide off 


sharply. And selling would get tougher. But 
a severe or prolonged depression seems improb- 
able. Yet it would be foolhardy not to prepare 
for this reconversion period, if and when it 
comes. Plans should be made without too much 
delay for the development of new, low-priced 
products; for cost-cutting equipment for the 
plant and office when it is available; for an ac- 
counting policy which recognizes that most of 
the profit on current operations is due to in- 
flation rather than good management; for a 
purchasing policy to protect the working capi- 
tal of the business from becoming frozen in 
slow-moving inventories, should sales fall off; 
for a hard-hitting sales-promotion program to 
create new markets and expand old ones, 
backed up by a plan to train new salesmen as 
needed; for a compensation policy to avoid 
drastic salary and wage cuts such as wrecked 
the morale in many companies during the 
1930's; and, last but not least, for a spelled-out 
expense reduction program which could go into 
effect on short notice. 


The Salary Freeze 


We find that most companies are not paying 
much attention to the salary freeze. They are 
going to wait until something happens. This 
might prove costly. If you are wise and want 
to pay an executive or top-flight salesman more 
money, get the okay of Joseph D. Cooper, 
executive director of the Office of Salary Sta- 
hilization, located in the Social Security Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. Obviously, a pay 
increase within the 10 per cent formula is not 
going to hold a good salesman or executive 
who is entertaining a profit-sharing offer from 
a competitor. What happens to your applica- 
tion will depend upon how well you present 
and document your case. To argue that a man 
is more valuable than he was a year ago, or 
that a salesman is getting twice as much busi- 
ness as he turned in last year, or that an officer 
of the business must work twice as hard, is not 
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likely to bring tears to the eves of whoever 
“processes” the request. More valid reason for 
an increase is to correct an inequity. For ex- 
ample, if an executive is promoted to a more 
responsible position, it would be unfair to keep 
him at the same salary. If a salesman is ad- 
vanced to the position of territorial manager, a 
bigger salary would seem in order. Or if you 
can prove that your salary ranges for specific 
executive or managerial positions are below 
what other companies in your area or industry 
are paying for like work, you have a good case. 
It seems important, as the slush begins to set 
on the salary pond, to have flexible job classifi- 
cations which give plenty of elbow room. Be 
sure that vour salaries are in line with others. 


Explaining Your Business 


When Clarence Randall talks to business- 
men, they may not agree, but they always 
listen. To a group considering how best to 
explain their business to their employees, he 
said: “Every man in this room who bears an 
important responsibility is frequently asked to 
address gatherings .. . and most of us duck it 
... 1s the fact that you can’t talk about business 
without writing what you are going to say on 
a piece of paper, because you don’t understand 
business or believe in it? The president of a 
company calling upon the president of his best 
customer is never inarticulate. He swoops 
down upon him like a tiger seizing a goat. You 
can’t stop him. He is on fire with his subject. 
Do you feel that way about the American busi- 
ness system!’ Then why can’t you stand up 
and talk about it? The next time Kiwanis calls 
up at quarter to twelve and says the speaker 
has failed them, go over and let them have it, 
like I’m letting you have it today.” Then he 
laid it on the line for 45 minutes and delivered 
a talk “off the cuff’ which has been reprinted 
by his company, Inland Steel, for distribution 
to thousands of supervisors and management 
men in every major industry. Randall, as 
usual, is right. Far too many business leaders 
live in mortal dread of making a speech. The 
very thought of it sends chills up and down 
their spines. If those who direct business are 
incapable or unwilling to put their ideas 
across, they should make way for somebody 


who can.—J.C. A. 
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Wood Furniture 


Patents Pending 


For the modern office setting a new concept of attrac- 
tive appearance plus maximum utility and flexibility 
is made possible by Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furni- 
ture. Smart design in the modern tempo, combined 
with unitized construction, allows the Rock-a-File 
Modular components—desk, storage cabinet, waste- 
basket, telephone section, file cabinet, drawer sec- 
tion, typewriter shelf and bookcase—to be set up in 
various combinations as a complete and harmonious 
furniture layout. Combinations designed to suit the 
needs and tastes of every individual whether 
executive, stenographer or clerk, are readily 


For complete details, write today for catalog and price list. 


+ 


arranged with Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture. 


Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture consists of 
desk, corner cabinet and two basic units—desk base 
unit and alternate unit with choice of components. 
Solid core, quarter sawed, genuine walnut veneer on 
hardwood base is used throughout with tongue-and- 
groove construction. All exposed edges are banded. 
Desk 


drawers fitted with lock having two keys. File cabinet 


Solid walnut handles on doors and drawers. 


is popular Rock-a-File, side-opening compartment 
type, all-steel interior construction. 





Functionally superlative / 
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As manufacturers of fine furniture, we 


have the facilities and experience to 
develop and execute your design or 
idea in custom-built executive furniture. 
Write our Contract Division; your inquiry 
will bring a prompt reply. We have 


dealers in all principal cities. 





Medernly functional, 
Carlton-Surrey office furniture 
reflects the silent awareness 
of incomparable refined taste. 
Personifies unmistakable dis- 
tinction while providing genial 
surroundings for important 
business decisions. Carlton- 
Surrey accents impressively 
the decor of the office for the 


executive of consequence. 


arlton -Su PY eY Inc 


Makers of Fine Furniture 
Eleven Commerce Avenue. S.W. Grand Rapids 2. Michigan 





